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VEN if it were necessary for me on this occasion to 

make a strictly impartial and critical estimate 
of Mr. Yeats’s poems, and to attempt to assess their 
ultimate value, I am afraid I should fiad great difficulty 
in doing so. 
coldly objective and critical 
eye poems that, since I first 
read them in adolescence, 
havesung themselves through 
my blood and woven them- 
selves into the very texture 
of my being! When Mr. 
Yeats’s first volume was pub- 
lished, I was still too young 
to read it with appreciation, 
even if I had had the good 
fortune to come across it. 
I was, it is true, even then 
beginning to discover Poetry 
for myself; but it was not 
until several years later that 
I became aware, rather to 
my surprise, that young poets 
were still actually engaged 
in writing poems. Books 
were not easily come by: 
but once I had read ‘“ The 
Wanderings of Oisin ” (Mr. 
Yeats now prints the hero’s 
name ‘‘Usheen’’) the spell 
was laid upon me; and the 
lovely lines and exquisite 
cadences ‘‘ haunted me like a 
passion.”” Then came “ The 
Wind Among the Reeds” ; 
and, though I found the symbolism of some of the lyrics 
a little baffling, and though }I felt, even then, that poetry 
should need no notes of explanation, I walked the fells 
‘of Northumberland chanting—- 


“ The host is riding from Knocknarea 
And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare ; 
Caolte tossing his burning hair 
And Niam calling A way, come away : 
Empty your heart of its mortal dream. 
The winds awaken, the leaves whirl round, 
Our cheeks are pale, our hair is unbound, 
Our breasts ave heaving, our eyes ave agleam, 
Our arms are waving, our lips are apart ; 
And if any gaze on our rushing band, 
We come between him and the deed of his hand, 
We come between him and the hope of his heart. 
The host is rushing ‘twixt night and day, 
And where is there hope or deed as fair ? 


W. B. YEATS. 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


How could I be expected to regard with a - 


Caolte tossing his burning hair, 
And Niam calling Away, come away !”’ 


and whispering to myself— 


““ Had I the heaven’s embroidered cloths, 

Enwrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue and the dim and the 
dark cloths 

Of night and light and the 
half light, 

I would spread the cloths 
under your feet : 

But I, being poor, have only 
my dreams ; 

I have spread my dreams 
under your feet ; 

Tread softly because you tread 
on my dreams.” 

Surely never can _ there 
have been published so slight 
a volume containing so many 
lyrics to set the heart of 
youth afire! And the en- 
chantment holds. But, even 
if the passage of years had 
moderated my original en- 
thusiasm, Iam farfrom think- 
ing that, in the matter of 
assessing the valuesof poetry, 
the cautious conclusions of 
middle-age are necessarily 
any truer or more valid 
than the generous en- 
thusiasms of youth; and 
though, as we grow older, 
the intellect tends more 
and more to control our 
emotional reactions, it still 
seems to me that what I think about a work of art is 
not necessarily of more importance than what I feel 
about it. But this whole business of esthetic ap- 
preciation is very difficult; and this is hardly the 
occasion for its discussion. 

In this volume,* Mr. Yeats tells us, he has arranged in 
chronological order whatever lyrical and narrative poems 
best please him and his friends ; and so we find in it the 
very flower of his work for the last thirty years ; and, 
in reading it, we can trace the development of his powers 
as a writer of lyrics. I use the word ‘“‘ development ”’ 
rather than “‘ progress,” because progress seems to imply 
improvement ; while I merely wish to indicate that 
Mr. Yeats’s later lyrics are different from his earlier, that 
his work has changed in character, rather than that there 
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has been any improvement or deterioration in his art. 
“Progress ”’ is always rather a foolish word to use in 
writing of art: and literature, as Mr. Abercrombie has 
so ably demonstrated to us in a recently published 
lecture, does not progress, in the usually accepted mean- 
ing of the word; it goes through various phases, it 
develops ; and no stage of its development is necessarily 
of more, or less, importance than any other. And Mr. 
Yeats’s art has developed even more certainly and more 
significantly than that of most poets. I can most 
briefly, and I think fairly, indicate this development by 
saying that in his earlier work he seemed to be the last 
of the Pre-Raphaelites ; whereas he himself in a later 
lyric has expressed his desire to ‘‘ dine at journey’s end 
with Landor and with Donne.”” When he began to write, 
he would certainly seem to have been under the in- 
fluence of William Morris: I don’t fancy that Mr. Yeats 
himself would resent this supposition ; and his work 
shows traces of other influences, from the French sym- 
bolists to the English metaphysical poets. By the way, 
it is really rather a remarkable achievement that I have 
been able to write so much about Mr. Yeats without ever 
so much as mentioning the blessed word “ Celtic,” and 
without any deliberate refraining, either! I feel that 
I do not know enough about the matter to say how much 
Celtic influence has counted in the development of his 
art. I have met Irishmen who say that his work is not 
Irish in any sense ; but, to a mere Saxon who is proud to 
think that Mr. Yeats has used the English language as 
his vehicle of expression, and who yet realises that there 
is an element in his work that renders it essentially 
different from the work of any poet of pure English blood, 
it would seem that his work has a distinctively Irish 
flavour. But, with all this chatter of influences, I have 
no wish to minimise in any degree the strongly individual 


character of Mr. Yeats’s genius. Mr. Yeats has always 
been Mr. Yeats from his earliest to his latest lyric ; yet 
his has been the true originality of the poet legitimately 
born in the great tradition (a tradition, it is sometimes 
forgotten, of experiment and adventure) and not the 
specious and bastard originality of the mere eccentric, 
Still there have been moments when even Mr. Yeats’s 
most ardent admirers have dreaded that his intellectual 
and mystical preoccupations might in the end sterilise 
his creative powers; and there are many poems that 
bear explicit witness that the fear has also haunted the 
poet himself. Mr. Yeats, in spite of his sympathy with 
peasants, or rather, I should say with peasant poets, 
has little of the democratic temper ; his is an inherently 
aristocratic mind ; and an uncompromising intellectual 
arrogance has done much to render some of his later 
work dry and bitter to the taste. So much is this so, 
indeed, that many of the warmest admirers of his earlier 
lyrics find little to their liking in his later poems ; they 
say he has lost his magic. I count myself fortunate ia 
being able to appreciate, not only the more sensuous 
beauty of the youthful lyrics, but also the fine astringent 
austerity of the more mature work; and to realise 
that, throughout, a singular, passionate and unwavering 
integrity has been at work on the creation of beauty that 
is not easily matched in the poetry*of its, or any other, 
generation. For me, this poet has not failed. My 
youthful enthusiasm is confirmed by my more mature 
judgment ; and for me at least both are equally sound, 
because both have their springs in an instinctive emotional 
response. Neither the poet nor the critic can afford 
to dispense with intellectual control, without which 
emotion would be spilled in the illimitable inane to no 
purpose ; but emotion must be the mainspring of the 
critical as well as of the creative activity. 


THE HEART OF CALANTIA. 


By Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 


T was in the year 1828 that the heart of Calantia 

ceased to beat, and to read ‘‘ Glenarvon”’ after 

the lapse of a century is to wonder how a novel so 

unattractive in form and so delirious in style can have 
created such a sensation. 

That in this case, at any rate, Byron was more sinned 
against than sinning is the general opinion of those 
who have studied his story, and that Lady Caroline 
Lamb should own herself in the wrong was perhaps 
hardly to be expected ; but that she should rush into 
print to tell the world of his cruelty was undignified 
in the extreme and calculated to cause her husband 
the greatest annoyance. The fullness of the details 
that she gave left no doubt as to the identity of the 
characters. Byron’s personal appearance is minutely 
described, and her own feelings with regard to him are 
freely displayed to the world : 


“Was it possible to behold him unmoved ? Oh, was it 
in woman's nature to hear him and not to cherish every 
word he uttered ? And having heard him, was it in the 
human heart ever again to forget those accents which 
wakened every interest and quieted every apprehension ? 
The day, the hour, the very moment of time was marked 
and destined. It was Glenarvon, it was that spirit of 
evil whom she beheld, and her soul trembled within her 
and felt its danger.” 


Of his character and habits she gives a lurid picture: 


“He gave up his days and nights to every fierce excess, 
and soon the high spirit of genius was darkened, the lofty 
feelings of honour were debased, and the frame and 
character sank equally dejected under the fatigue of vigils 
and revels in which reason and virtue had no share—when 
he appeared most frank and unguarded, then he most 
deceived ; falsehood and craft were stamped upon his 
countenance, written upon his brow, marked in his words, 
scarce concealed beneath the winning smile that some- 
times played upon his lips.’ 


The whole novel is in fact a piece of special pleading, 
and the only gleam of humour from beginning to end 
is to be found in the sturdy common sense of Admiral 
Mowbray, who treats Calantia’s ravings with most 
refreshing indifference ; having given a full account of 
her flight in the disguise of a page to the man she adored, 
and her subsequent ignominious return, she puts the 
following remarks into the mouth of the Admiral : 


“There is your aunt dying in one rocm, and everyone 
in fits or mad in different parts of the house. The whole 
thing will be known all over the country, and the worst 
of it is that when people talk they never know what they 
say, and add and add till it makes a terrible story. But 
come in, do, for if the world speak ill of you I will protect 
you ; and as to my Lord Glenarvon there, why, it seems 
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after all that he is a very good sort of fellow and had no 
mind to have you; which is what I hinted before you set 
out, and might have saved you a long walk if you would 
only have listened to reason.”’ 


It seems strange that Lady Caroline should have 
been capable of putting such sensible remarks into the 


mouth of one of her characters, and at the same time © 


have been absolutely impervious to reason herself, 
pursuing the man, who had plainly shown her that 
he was tired of her, with | 
such importunities that at 
last he wrote her the brutally 
frank letter that is reproduced 
almost verbatim in “ Glen- 
arvon.” 

But it is perhaps in its 
references to her husband— 
Lord Avondale as he is called 
—that the novel has most 
of interest. Many unbalanced 
women have been carried off 
their feet by passion, but it 
is very seldom that in the 
midst of their infatuation they 
realise that they are rejecting 
the higher for the lower. Lady 
Caroline loved Byron madly, 
but she gives full justice 
to William Lamb’s fine 
character, and praises his 
frankness, honour and _in- 
tegrity in the warmest terms. 

Calantia dies of Glenarvon’s cruelty, but he makes 
a mock of her tragic fate to his companions. His own 
doom is dramatic in the extreme for, worn out by 
dissipation, Death hurries him away, and as his spirit 
passes a voice is heard from beneath : 


‘ Hardened and impenitent sinner, the measure of your 
iniquity is full; the price of crime has been paid; here 
shall your spirit dwell for ever. You have dreamed away 
your life’s joyous hour, nor made atonement for error, nor 
denied yourself aught that the fair earth presented you. 
You did not control the fiend in your bosom, or stifle him 
in his first growth ; he now has mastered you and brought 
you here, and you did not bow the knee for mercy while 
time was given you: now mercy shall not be shown. 
Oh! cry upwards from those lower pits to the sinner who 
hardens himself against his Creator—who basks in the 
tay of prosperous guilt, nor dreams that his hour like yours 
is at hand. Tell him how terrible a thing is death, how 
fearful at such an hour is remembrance of the past! Bid 
him repent, but he shall not hear you. God is just, and 
the spirit of evil infatuates before he destroys.”’ 


Lady Caroline could not, like Calantia, hope to 
make her false lover feel himself a murderer, for his 
desertion did not drive her into a picturesque decay, 
but into a tornado of wrath. She had intended to wring 
his breast with fear and shame, but when she found 
that he made fun of the novel and described it as a piece 
of extravagant nonsense, she was so infuriated that she 
resolved on a solemn act of revenge. Assembling a 
number of young girls at Brocket Hall, her country 
house, she dressed them in white robes and made them 
dance round a fire in which she had placed Byron’s 
portrait and copies of his letters to her, while they 
sang a song which she had composed for the occasion : 


“‘ Burn, fire, burn, while wondering boys exclaim, 
And gold and trinkets glitter in the flame ; 
Ah! look not thus on me so grave and sad ; 
Shake not your heads, nor say, ‘ the lady’s mad!’”’ 


That her husband could forgive such follies as these, 
caused him to be derided by some of his friends and 
condemned by others. But there is no doubt that 
William Lamb realised not only that self-control was 
impossible to her, but that she did really love him in 
spite of her mad conduct. 
On one occasion, we are told, 
she angered him so deeply 
that he left their London 
house, ordered his carriage 
and drove down to Brocket. 
In the middle of the night 
he heard a sound of weep- 
ing, and on opening his 
bedroom door he found her 
sobbing on the door-mat. 
Heartbroken by his dis- 
pleasure, she had followed 
him down, but did not venture 
to approach him. 

The hopeless ill-health of 
their only child was a grief 
to her as it was to her hus- 
band; but while he sought 
consolation in tender and 
unceasing devotion to 
“Freddy,” .she tried to 
stifle her regrets with ever 


Lord Byron. 


wilder eccentricities. The butler one day was decorat- 


ing the table for a dinner-party, and when he continued 
his preparation in spite of her commands she pushed 
the centre-piece aside and sprang on to the table, where 
she stood posing. The man flew to fetch his master and, 
instead of reproaching her, Lamb lifted her gently 
down, and with the murmured remonstrance, “‘ Caro- 
line! Caroline!” led her out into the garden and 
soothed her so patiently and tenderly that she soon 
recovered her balance and was able to receive her 
guests. 

But such scenes as these were a terrible infliction for 
a man who had a responsible part to play in public 
affairs; a domestic wife was what he needed, and 
Fate had given him one who was dramatic in the 
extreme. A formal separation was urged by his family, 
and he so far agreed that the deed was actually pre- 
pared, but when it was brought for signature, he went 
upstairs to consult his wife on some final arrangement ; 
after long delay, her brother, William Ponsonby, went 
to look for him, and found him seated beside her on a 
sofa while she fed him with bread and butter. The deed 
was carried‘away again unsigned, nor was any attempt 
made to execute it later; but though they met and 
corresponded up to the time of her death, her home 
was generally at Brocket, while Lamb’s duties kept 
him in London or Dublin. 

That Byron’s influence was still strong upon her was 
shown by the strange incident in July, 1824. While 
driving out one day, she met a funeral cortége and, 
on asking whose it was, was told that the body of Lord 
Byron was being conveyed from London to Newstead. 
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The chance that thus 
brought them once more 
together was certainly 
a remarkable one, and 
it affected her strongly 
during the three years 
of life that yet remained 
to her; her bodily 
health decreased while 
her irritability of brain 
became more and more 
pronounced. Yet her 
love for her husband 
remained, and it is 
significant that her 
last touching letter 
to him begins and 
ends with the word 
“ dearest” : 


Dec. 2nd, 1827. 
DEAREST WILLIAM, 


“This is the first 
time I can write. I have 
suffered much and I hope 
patiently since I wrote 
last—all the county has 
been to see me. My dear 
brother has read to me 
and soothed me, and is 
coming back. I never 
met with such affection 
and kindness as from all 
persons of both our 
families; but what 
pleased me most was 
your dear letter saying 
you loved and forgave me, 
God bless you, dearest ! ”’ 


Anab 


“Whom do you suppose was the most distinguished 
man in mind and person, cultivation and refinement, 
that I have ever known?” she once asked ‘a friend. 
“Lord Byron,” was his not unnatural answer, and he 
was startled by her vehement reply: ‘‘ No; my own 
husband, William Lamb! ”’ 

Even at a time when people thought it no indiscre- 
tion to rush into print on their private affairs, one 
would think that it must have been something of a 
shock to read the account which her husband wrote 
of her in the Literary Gazette, February 16th, 1828— 
little more than two months after her death. He speaks 
of her as wild and impatient of restraint, generous and 
kind, but moved by impulse, and then actually goes on 
to discuss her relations with Lord Byron : 


‘““Much has been written and much said respecting the 
intimacy that subsisted between Lady Caroline and that 
remarkable person, but it is not amidst gossip that we 
are to look for truth.” 


He was evidently satisfied that she had been guilty 


ella MilbanKe (Lady Byron) 
at about 10 years old. 
From a full length portrait by Hoppner. 


From “The Life of Lady Byron.” By Ethel Colburn Mayne (Constable). 
Recentiy reviewed in THE Bookman. 


of nothing worse than 
folly, but he fully re- 
cognises the extent of 
her infatuation : 


“It was nearly three 
years before it was 
utterly broken off. Lady 
Caroline never entirely 
recovered .it. Those who 
knew her well will pain- 
fully remember the bitter- 
ness of reproach and the 
despondency of reflexion 
to which after that period, 
she was, notwithstanding 
her constitutional spirits, 
perpetually subjected. 
‘“Glenarvon’ was written 
immediately after this 
rupture ; though the most 
faulty, it is the most 
eloquent of her 
works.” 


As Lord Melbourne, 
William Lamb was to 
exert a strong and 
beneficial influence over 
another young life 
—a life the most 
illustrious. 

To Queen Victoria, 
Lord Melbourne was a 
sympathetic adviser ; to 
his young wife he tried 
to be a kind but firm 
master. Had he been 
able to eliminate the 
slight touch of priggish- 
ness from his character 
she might never have succumbed to Byron’s fascination. 

There were many among her friends who deemed it 
the most charitable course to maintain that latent 
seeds of madness did exist, and that their development 
in later life was the reason of her wild and eccentric 
conduct; but in his curiously dispassionate account 
of her in the Literary Gazette, Lamb declares that she 
knew their opinion and repudiated it with bitter 
indignation. That, like Calantia, she was doomed to 
fade and die from the effects of her lover’s cruelty, was 
her fixed belief, but with approaching death, calmer 
thoughts seem to have come to her. “A kinder or a 
better heart has never ceased to beat,’’ wrote her brother 
when all was over, “‘ and it was to her a great consola- 
tion, and is now to us, that her mind was fully prepared 
and reconciled to this awful change. She viewed the 
near approach of death with great calmness, and 
during the whole of her severe sufferings, the patience 
with which she endured them and her kind and 
affectionate feelings for those about her, never failed 
for one moment.” 
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ROSE AYLMER’S GRAVE: WITH A LETTER FROM LANDOR. 


By STEPHEN 


MERE accident some thirty years ago led to the 
discovery, in a writing-desk that once belonged 
to Walter Savage Landor, of a lock of Rose Aylmer’s 
hair. Sundry additions since then have been made to 
what was generally known about the young lady whose 
untimely death Landor lamented in an elegy more often 
quoted, perhaps, than anything else he wrote whether 
in prose or verse. Rarely however has it seemed 
necessary to insert, in the story of Rose Aylmer’s too 
brief life, particulars so strangely interesting as what 
may be gathered from a letter written by Landor less 
than two years before his own death, and until now 
wholly unknown to his biographers. With the kind 
consent of his nephew, the Rev. R. E. H. Duke, I am able 
to put the contents of this notable document on record. 
Postmarked, so far as the impressions are legible, 
“Firenze 31 Gen{naro], [18]63, Bath Fe[bruary] 4, 
[18}]63,”’ the envelope is addressed to Miss K. Landor, 
3, Belmont, Bath. The letter, written on both sides of 
a half-sheet of note-paper, is as follows : 
“January 30. 

“Dear Kitty—Now I begin to recover, in some measure, 
from the shock which I recieved [sic] from the letter I recieved 
[sic] of yours this morning, I lose no time in answering it. 
It gave me the first intelligence of Mrs. Paynter’s death. 
I first saw her, when she was only six years old, walking 
on the burrows at Swansea, led by her sister Rose Aylmer, 
ten years older. I was 
not indifferent to Rose, 
nor Rose quite to me. 
Four of the eight lines 
I wrote on her death 
were engraven on her 
tomb at Calcutta. I 
wrote to her namesake 
on her birthday, the 
nineteenth, as usual for 
many years. My letter 
will reach her most 
inoportunely. I wish 
kind Henry’s health was 
better. Robert’s, I am 
happy to hear, is better. 
Walter and Charles dine 
with me to-day, for the 
first time in four years, 
and it must be the last. 
My excellent friend Mr. 
Duke will accept my 
thanks for his kind 
letter the more willingly 
if you send them in this 
to you. 

‘‘Believe me, dear 
Kitty, your affectionate 
uncle, 

Walter.” 


Miss Catherine Mary 4 os 
Landor, to whom her Ps 
affectionate uncle 
wrote thus on his 
eighty-eighth birth- 
day, was a daughter 
of the Rev. Charles 
Landor, eldest of W. i: 

S. Landor’s three 
brothers. She died in 


From a painting by George Dance, R.A. 


WHEELER. 


1892, aged seventy-five and unmarried. It is not unlikely 
that a poem in “ Dry Sticks ” (1858) headed “ Kitty and 
her Lover,” half humorous but also a little pathetic, was 
sent to her before it appeared in print. She was a 
friend of Rose Aylmer’s niece, Mrs. (afterwards Lady) 
Graves Sawle, who once showed me a photograph of her. 
It was from Miss Landor that her uncle Walter, then 
living at Florence in the Via Nunciatina, now called 
Viadella Chiesa, first heard of the death of Mrs. Paynter, 
an old friend of his, half-sister of Rose Aylmer and mother 
of a “‘ Rose from that same stem.’’ In his reply he recalls 
having met Rose Aylmer and this future mother of a 
second Rose walking together at Swansea. He must 
have been introduced to Miss Aylmer before this, but it 
was the first time he saw her small half-sister, Sophia 
Price, aged six, who in years to come was to marry Mr. 
David Paynter, of Dale Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

Sir Sidney Colvin believed that Landor made friends 
with Lord Aylmer’s family and especially with Rose 
Aylmer at Tenby. According to John Forster, however, 
Landor was living at Swansea when the friendship 
began. Both writers omitted to mention that Rose 
Aylmer’s father, the fourth Baron Aylmer, had died 
when she was six years old, and that two years later his 
widow married Mr. Howell Price, by whom she became 
mother of the aforesaid Sophia. At what date Mrs. 
Howell Price, ci devant 
Lady Aylmer, was 
again left a widow, I 
cannot say; but before 
her death, in 1805, she 
married a Mr. Bowles. 
As for the particular 
part of South Wales 
where Landor and the 
Hon. Rose Aylmer 
used to meet, perhaps 
not seldom, we have 
as evidence, besides 
the letter now in print, 
and Forster’s state- 
ment, verses headed 
Abertawy,” the old 
name of Swansea, in 
which Rose Aylmer’s 
gracious presence can 
be recognised, and that 
other poem telling of 
a walk with her to 
Briton Ferry where 
the oaken wood lay 
before them : 

*“ Whispering ‘ happy as 
thou art 


Happiness and thou 
must part.’ ”’ 


Nor will it be for- 
gotten that the book in 
which Landor found 


Walter Savage Landor the story of “ Gebir” 


Aged 29 (1804). was shown to him by 
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Rose Aylmer who had borrowed it from a Swansea circu- 
lating library. That it was at Swansea, therefore, and not 
at Tenby, the two young people became “ not indifferent” 
to each other seems fairly certain. When all this hap- 
pened is more doubtful; but assuming that Landor 
could recollect how old the two girls were when he first 
met them together, it may be inferred that the encounter 
took place before October 15th, 1796, when Rose at- 
tained the sweet age of seventeen. Not long after this, 
called by one she dared not disobey, she left Wales for a 
land where Ganges rolls his widest wave; which is 
Landor’s account of the migration. But there is no 
reason to suppose she was a reluctant exile. Her mother’s 
sister Barbara Anne—they were daughters of Sir Charles 
Whitworth—had married Mr. Henry Russell, barrister- 
at-law and Commissioner in bankruptcy, who in 1797 


Za, 


Facsimile of first page of letter 
from Landor to his niece. 


was knighted and appointed a judge in the Supreme 
Court of Bengal. He reached Calcutta in May, 1798. 
Lady Russel] followed him a few months later, and was 
accompanied by her two nieces, Rose Aylmer and a Miss 
Mary Lloyd. Two of her sons went to India in the same 
ship. One of them, Henry Russell junior, had been 
given a writership in the Honourable Company’s Civil 
Service ; his brother Charles was to be a soldier. The 
Chariton , in which the party sailed, was met off Diamond 
Harbour by Sir Henry early in October, 1798 ; and in 
the recently published memoirs of William Hickey one 
may read how Miss Aylmer quickly attracted a host of 
suitors, the favoured one being her cousin, young Henry 
Russell. According to the Hickey “‘ Memoirs ” Sir Henry 
and Lady Russell were not altogether pleased when the 
two cousins became engaged ; but it was no objection 
in this quarter that prevented their 
marriage. On March 6th, 1800, the 
Calcutta Gazette announced the death 
of the Hon. Miss Aylmer “in the 
bloom of youth and in possession of 
every accomplishment that would 
gladden or embellish life, deplored 
by her relatives and regretted by a 
society of which she was the brightest 
ornament.”’ She had died at Sir 
Henry’s house the Sunday before 
from an attack of cholera. 

We must return to Landor’s 


~ 
VA ” letter to his niece, in which there 


is something more that needs 
explanation. Four lines of his 
elegy, he said, were engraved on 
the monument over Rose Aylmer’s 
grave at Calcutta. Whether he 
-himself had been told this recently 
or long before is a question calling 
for less consideration than does a 
doubt, which must at once arise, as 
to the accuracy of his statement. 
So far as I am aware there is no men- 
tion of the monument in his pub- 
lished writings, nor can I recall an 
allusion to it except this in any 
unpublished letter of his, though it 
has been my privilege to read 
hundreds of them in the original 
script. All that can be said with 
certainty about the monument has 
to be sought elsewhere. No copy 
of the epitaph has been found 
earlier than that given in a volume 
published at Calcutta in 1803 and 
usually cited as “‘ Asiaticus: in two 
parts.”” Part 2 contains numerous 
inscriptions on tomb-stones in 
Calcutta and the vicinity, among 
them being the following : 


To the memory of 
the Honorable 
Rose Whitworth Aylmer, 
who departed this life, March 2d, 
A.D. 1800, 
Aged 20 years. 
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What was her fate ? long, long 
before her hour, 

Death called her tender soul, by 
break of bliss, 

Irom the first blossoms, to the 
buds of joy: 

Those few our noxious fate 
unblasted leaves 

In this inclement clime of human 
life. 


It cost me more than a little 
ej.ort to find the five lines of 
verse with slight variations in Bo 
Young’s Night Thoughts,”’ 
once a favourite book especially, 
Samuel Rogers. said, with 
ladies. The whole inscription 
reappeared in a ‘‘ Complete 
Monumental Register” by 
M. de Rosario (Calcutta: 
1815), and again in two 
editions of the ‘ Bengal 


The difterence can best be 
/\ explained as due to a mistake 
made by “ Asiaticus’’; for 
the letters having, since Dr. 
Busteed read them, been 
carefully rendered more dis- 
tinct, it seems almost impos- 
sible that the wording can 
ever have been altered. Nor 
did Dr. Busteed find any- 
thing to show that four lines 
of Landor’s elegy, as_ well 
as five lines from Dr. Young’s 
poem, had been engraved on 
the tomb during Landor’s 
lifetime. 

There would seem to be 
one conceivable solution of 
the mystery. Mrs. Landor’s 
brother, General Sir H. E. L. 


Thuillicr, of the Bengal, 


Obituary” (Calcutta: 1848 
and 13851). In these later 
books it may have been 
merely copied without  verifi- 
cation from the text pub- 
lished by “ Asiaticus,’’ and 
even he may have taken it 
from a Calcutta  news- 
paper. Some forty years ago, 
however, the late Brigade-Surgeon Busteed discovered 
the Aylmer monument after a long and difficult search, 
and though the epitaph was in parts almost illegible, he 
transcribed it from the stone tablet on the base of the 
fluted pillar which rises above the grave. His trans- 
cript, printed together with a description of the tomb, 
in the next edition of ‘* Echoes from Old Calcutta,”’ only 
difters from the ‘* Asiaticus ’’ text in the opening words. 
Instead of ‘‘ To the memory ”’ he found ‘‘ In memory.” 


Rose Aylmer’s Tomb 
at Calcutta. 


Drawn by Thérese Wheeler from photographs by the late 
Mr. Stephen Paget Luke. 


later Roval Artillery, began 

= and ended his active service in 
India; and one of Mrs. Landor’s 
sisters married a gentleman in 
the Bengal CivilService. Either 
of the two may have seen the 
tomb and, after a passing glance 
at the epitaph, have fancied the 
verses must be Landor’s. To 
mention the supposed discovery in a letter to their sister, 
or to her husband, would be a natural proceeding. 
Happily what was then an innocent fiction is now a fact. 
Beneath the marble tablet on which the original epitaph 
was inscribed there was affixed in 1909 a smaller one on 
which may be read by all who visit the old cemetery not 
only the first four but the whole eight lines of what by 
many of his admirers is regarded as Landor’s master- 
piece. 


RESTORATION TRAGEDY.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


T is a good thing that Mr. Bonamy Dobree should 
have followed up his edition of five of these tragedies 
in the Oxford World’s Classics with this general com- 
panion volume to his “ Restoration Comedy.” The 
present subject is much less (what shall we say ?) 
notorious than the other, but it contains some very 
remarkable work and is almost more curious in the 
good sense of the word than the Comedy is in the bad. 
Inveterate fault-finders may indeed grumble at this 
and the ‘‘ World’s Classics” matter not being actually 
combined. For Mr. Dobree himself admits that he has 
had to repeat some things, while on the other hand some 
of his readers may want a little more illustrative quota- 
tion. But it is almost a sufficient answer that in that 
case they had better provide themselves with the “ five 
tragedies ’ which they can do at what facetious people 
used to call “‘ a very moderate figure.”’ 
It is no doubt unfortunate that no one, at least as far 


* “ Restoration Tragedy, 1660-1720.” 
(Oxford : 


By Bonamy Dobree. 
Clarendon Press.) 


as the present writer knows, has handled the whole 
subject of ‘‘ Heroic ”’ literature—poem, play and novel— 
in a satisfactory way ; for taking it in parts can never be 
quite satisfactory. Mr. Dobree, who is seldom not worth 
reading, has of course a good deal to say about it as 
concerns plays. We believe that a bad man once 
explained the amazing “ propriety”’ of Restoration 
Tragedy as simply and obviously and necessarily a con- 
trast to the amazing impropriety of Restoration Comedy. 
And there may be something more than a mere joke in 
this, for Contrast and Compensation are mighty workers 
in the scheme of things. But it is not quite sufficient: 
and Mr. Dobree was not likely to consider it so. Accord- 
ingly, he takes a great deal of trouble to consider the 
nature and features of Tragedy, if not exactly “in the 
abstract,”” in the general, and though considering the 
title of his book one can find no fault with this, it is 
possible that some readers may take more pleasure in 
his remarks on dramas and dramatists in the particular. 
One thing that some of these will welcome is the treatment 
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of Dryden. They may be a little surprised at Mr.Dobree’s 
selecting ‘‘ prettiness ’’ as the name for one of the good 
qualities he rightly discovers in this really great poet, 
whose greatness has been not so much denied as ig- 
nored for the last century and a little more, by almost 
everybody who has touched him. Some of the songs— 
Mr. Dobree actually knows the songs !—are perhaps 
“pretty,” but it is certainly not the word that most 
Drydenians would choose for the lighter side of Glorious 
John’s nervous strength and bronze-like massiveness. 
The comparision of “ All for Love” with “ Antony and 
Cleopatra ’’ must always be a stumbling-block for fools 
and a choice exercising ground or place for the wise. It 
is needless to say that Mr. Dobree is not a fool: if he 
seems to take a line (quite open to the wise) which one 
does not take oneself, he has a perfect right to do so. 
There are those who think that the deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra in Shakespeare’s play reach the absolute acme 
of pure tragic quality, and to them of course it does not 
in the least matter that the three first acts in the play 
are, let us say, a little promiscuous. To Mr. Dobree, 
who is much intent on “ structure ” in a not quite usual 
sense, and other things, it does matter. But he says 
nothing foolish about Shakespeare and he says some very 
wise things about Dryden. 

Of the lesser—gquite lesser—tragedians, he is dis- 
dainful and tells us that he is not going to tell us any- 
thing about Banks, Crowne and Settle. The first and 
the last we could spare as far as serious treatment went, 
but poor “ Starch Johnny Crowne ’”’ might have had a 
page or two. On what we may call the middle trio, Lee, 
Otway and Rowe, he is, if not more merciful, more dis- 
cursive. We own that in one sense if not all of the verb, 
his Lee is disappointing. You might indeed pick 
out some quite handsome expressions about him. 
Lee “can be enjoyed’; he sometimes has “ dignity ”’ ; 


his songs are “ often charming,” etc. But the whole 
account is not favourable, and Mr. Dobree is almost 
shocked at someone who called Lee a great poet. If 
the someone had called him a great poet spoilt, it would 
have been hard to contest the description. On Rowe he 
is a little wicked, which is pardonable ; and though he 
thinks that ‘‘ Venice Preserved” is the second on the 
list of Restoration tragedies (which it probably is) 
he admits, what is the fatal truth about Otway, that he 
had not poetry enough. As it happens, many years ago 
a friend of the writer’s asked Sir Henry Irving whether 
he had ever thought of reviving this famous play. 
Irving said that he had given a great deal of thought to 
the matter: but had at last decided against it. Memory 
does not supply detailed reasons, if any were given, but 
fancy, perhaps rashly, supplies one. Could you get any 
actress, of sufficient calibre in other ways, at the present 
or any recent time who would make such a fool of herself 
as Belvedera does ? 

To some readers the last chapter, which deals with 
“The Mourning Bride and “ Cato,” will not be the 
least interesting. The average person probably knows 
nothing about the first except as furnishing cause for 
laughter against Johnson, though there are, or were 
recently, some stock quotations from ‘Cato.’ Mr. 
Dobree has of course no difficulty in showing that 
whatever “Cato” is, it is not a tragedy, and his 
defence of Congreve is pleasantly reasonable—not to 
be classed, though one has qualms, with the twentieth 
century estimate of Wycherley, as a sort of compound 
of Aristophanes, Persius, the prophet Micah and Blake. 
There is indeed a reference to the author of ‘ The 
Country Wife’ which makes one a little afraid. Mr. 
Dobree however scoffs at ‘‘ jargon (though he some- 
times uses it) and is on the whole refreshing and 
nutritious. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 


DEATH OF MY AUNT. 


By C. H. B. Kitcutn. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


Mr. G. D. H. Cole, University Reader in Economics at 
Oxford, lends the detective novel a ‘‘ highbrow ’”’ atmo- 
sphere by making it the vehicle for audacious satire of the 
existing order. In ‘‘ The Death of a Millionaire’’ he 
gives us a Home Secretary who is nothing less than a 
common swindler. Mr. C. H. B. Kitchin adopts a different 
method of painting the lily. In his latest book, ‘‘ Death 
of my Aunt ’’—where an elderly woman is poisoned by 
oxalic acid crystals—he presents us with a murderess and 
an amateur detective who both devote their off-time to 
reading the latest and the most precious books and the 
playing of the latest and the most precious music. And 
to furnish the old theme with a fresh variation he makes 
his young “sleuth”’ timid, impulsive, cynical and a bit 
of a neuropath, and his police inspector not incredibly 
intelligent. Of these and other ingredients Mr. Kitchin 
has composed an original and a quite exciting story. 


GATHER THE STARS. 


By Diana Patrick. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


At the age of thirty-seven Laurel Guest, the wife of a 
wealthy shipper, finds herself still beautiful but unwanted. 
Her husband, Murray Guest, who has been consistently 
though not openly unfaithful to her since their marriage, 
admires her but does not really need her. Her two stolid 
sons at Eton would never miss her. Even her friend, 


Charles Anselm, collector of antiques and women, regards 
her only as the possible heroine of one of his furtive intrigues. 
At this critical stage in her emotional life she is summoned 
to Ireland to rescue her great-uncle, who is over eighty, 
from the clutches of his wife, a designing woman of forty 
who used to be his servant. ‘‘ Gather the Stars’’ is a grim 
and painful story; but it is a sincere piece of work, free 
from mawkishness or cynicism, which grips the reader 
from start to finish. 


SHARD. 
By DapunE LAMBART. 7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


They were very rich, these three abominable and com- 
pletely self-centred young people of Shard, Jenepher, 
Kathleen and Vivian, and they were orphans. Mrs. 
Swallow of course ‘‘ had spoiled them a little.’’ Jenepher 
“was the most supremely selfish child—more selfish even 
than Kathleen or Vivian. But that was because she was 
the eldest and strongest, and knew she could make the 
others do anything she wished.”” And Vivian—Eton and 
Cambridge—at the age of nineteen had put his belief into 
words: ‘‘ There is only one thing in the world I care a 
damn about—and that is beauty. I want to study it. 
What is it ? Well, that’s what I want to find out.’’ Be- 
tween them, these three hurt quite a number of people, 
and were quite unconcerned. It is difficult to decide which 
of the three is the most detestable. The portraits are 
cleverly drawn though the author’s sharp staccato style 
exasperates, 
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GALLERY. 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY.* 


HE Aran Islands, said Synge, were the most primi- 
tive place in Europe." ‘Synge was probably 
speaking a little broadly. The fact remains that, 
despite whatever developments may have taken place 
in the Islands since the War, life there even to-day 
is stark, bed-rock, difficult. 

It was on these harsh islands that, in 1896, Liam 
O’Flaherty was born. 

There, as a boy, he saw the bare bones of life. 
The sea, in its cruellest 
as well as in its gentlest 
mood, was always, so to 
speak, at his mother’s door. 
The men and women whom 
he daily met, among whom 
his intimate knowledge was 
won, were generally poor 
as the poorest Englishmen 
can hardly understand. 
Being poor “they had all 
things in common” and— 
this is the important 
point—their emotions were 
naked and often _ terribly 
direct. 

Such a background in 
youth is only heightened in 
colour by the chances and 
changes that may later befall : 
and for Mr. O’Flaherty those 
chances and changes have 
been strange indeed. 

In 1918 he came to London, 
got a job in a brewery, 
and remained there a week. 
He was given the part of 
a butler in a revue but got 
no further than rehearsal. 
He signed on, as a trimmer, on a boat bound for Rio de 
Janeiro, went aboard at that port and forgot to return. 
He went east to Smyrna. He went west to Montreal. 
He worked in a condensed milk factory, on the railroads, 
as a house-builder, on the land, as a lumber-jack, as a 
navvy making a canal, as a sailor on a lake ship, as a 
docker in Port Arthur, as a miner in a nickel mine, and 
with a Chinaman in a restaurant. In New York he 
lived for a week or two on the Bowery and got to know 
all about that city’s far-famed underworld. Among 
other achievements in America he can claim to have 
led a strike. By this time it was 1920 and after once 
more wandering around in South America he eventually 
came back to England. 

Not till then did he start writing ; and he wrote, not 
of the strange things he had seen in the course of his 
travels, but of the Aran Islands where he was born. 
All he had seen had rather the look of tinsel beside the 
gold of those simple human beings who had been his first 


Photo by Vaughan & Freeman. 


* “ Thy Neighbour’s Wife’’; ‘‘ The Black Soul’’; ‘‘ Spring 


Sowing ’’; ‘‘ The Informer’; ‘‘The Assassin’’; ‘‘The Tent’’; 
“* Mr. Gilhooly ’’ ; and ‘‘ The Mountain Tavern.” 7s. 6d. each. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


friends and enemies. What is bred in the bones of a 
genius invariably comes out in his books ; and it was 
the meaning of life, as a man might have learned it on 
those primitive Irish shores, that came out in the 
writings of Liam O'Flaherty. If his pen ranges farther 
afield it is seldom farther than Dublin—to the section 
of life there that_is just as Irish and almost as primitive. 

There is one other strong allegiance in him as a 
writer. His experience of war, and particularly his 
experience of civil war, has 
vivid import for him. Even 
so far back as the days when 
he was attending Black Rock 
college (at the time of the ex- 
citement about the Home Rule 
Bill) he started a corps of Irish 
Volunteers. Later, in 1914, 
at the National University, he 
joined the University College 
corps. Tired of waiting for an 
Irish revolution, he then joined 
the Irish Guards. In 1918 he 
was blown up at Langemarck 
discharged. . . . Those 
experiences are the basis, 
without doubt, for some of 
his livest work. 

Thus all O’Flaherty’s best 
writing seems to have as its 
theme, in oneshape or another, 
the hounding of man. In 
war and revolution, by the 
law : in civil life, by poverty. 

Take first the hounding 
of man by law. His best 
novel, it is generally admitted, 
Mr. Liam O’Flaherty. js “The Informer.” It is 

conceived on a scale that is 
almost Michaelangelesque. The figure of Gypo, the 
informer, is drawn with terrific power—and that 
adjective is purposely chosen. With his huge limbs and 
slow-moving mind he moves through the pages with 
a cumbersome powerfulness that strikes the reader with 
an almost physical force. Here is only one of the 
hundreds of telling strokes by which the author gets 
his effect in this astounding book : 

‘“Gypo’s face was lit with a demoniac pleasure as he 
raised Mulholland’s body from the ground, clutching it by 
the throat with his two hands. He raised it up like a book 
which he wanted to read, until Mulholland’s eyes were 
level with hisown. Then they both looked at one another.” 
So Gypo, who in a moment of blind unreasoning need 
has taken blood money for betraying his friend, goes 
hounded through the streets of Dublin’s underworld, 
instinct his only guide, while on all sides the cunning 
forces of the law are marshalled fatally against him. 
It is O’Flaherty’s genius that he should so easily, almost 
from the beginning, and without a single appeal to 
sentimentality, win our sympathy for this dumb creature, 
outlawed, alone. 
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O'Flaherty has tried the same theme again in “ The 
Assassin.”’ But ‘‘ The Informer ”’ was a success no man 
might reasonably hope to repeat. There are superb 
scenes in the second novel. The events leading immedi- 
ately up to the murder leave an indelible impression on 
the reader’s mind; the unusual vividness of things during 
the agony of suspense that precedes a terrible deed 
terribly contemplated has seldom been more deftly set 
down on paper. Nevertheless, as a whole the novel 
loses considerably by comparison with its predecessor. 

Among the short stories three must be singled out for 
the mastery with which they treat of a similar theme : 
“The Sniper,” “ Civil War” and ‘“ The Mountain 
Tavern.”” Whereas in the novels the author deals with 
the sustained agony of the drama of civil war, here in 
the short stories he deals with it in flashing moments— 
moments that, in their high light, contrive to give hints 
of the ebb and flow of character that lead up to and away 
from this chosen incident. The Sniper particularly 
remains vivid in the mind. It is years since we first 
read it, but that fugitive figure on the roofs, so ruthlessly 
pursued, remains just as fresh in our mind to-day as then. 

So much for the novels and stories that have, as motif, 
the hounding of man by law, in war and revolution. 
Now for those which deal with the hounding of man by 
poverty, in civil life. 

There is one poverty of the town and another poverty 
of the country ; and the author who is not concerned 
entirely with those quips and jests wherewith human 
nature has mercifully learned to hide its tragedy with a 
light of comedy,will inevitably turn to the country rather 
than to the town for the scenes in which he intends to 
expose (for whatever reason) the stings of poverty. 
Not that poverty is more drab in one place than another ; 
but that, in the town, it implies first an absence of those 
sophistications which are the very stuff of town-life— 
but which are, after all, superficial; whereas in the 
country it implies first a nakedness of living, a sim- 
plicity. Just because they are more elementary, love 
and hate, joy and sorrow among the peasants are more 
visible—and therefore more likely material for the artist. 
Selection, the artist’s first necessity, is already half 
accomplished where poverty in the country is his subject. 

O’Flaherty’s two first books were ‘‘ Thy Neighbour’s 
Wife ”’ and ‘‘ The Black Soul”; and both of them were 
novels set in those harsh and barren islands of Inverara. 
They were prose epics of Irish poverty. There was little 
theme—so far as the term is usually understood—in the 
first: the main protagonist in the plot was every bit as 
much the village of Kilmurrage as it was Father Hugh 
McMahon, whose hopeless love for Lily threads through 
the book. “ Thy Neighbour’s Wife ”’ is essentially the 
saga of an Inverara village by the sea, its foibles, its 
passions, its humours, its jealousies, its hates; and 
through it all there runs a vein of pathos—that men 
and women, who are only a little lower than the angels, 
should fall so far short of even their own ideal. ‘‘ The 
Black Soul” is more ruthless, more realistic. It 
was this book, one may safely say, with which the 
author found himself. And it was in this book, more- 
over, that he first began his portraiture of those 
titanic, elementary—almost brutal—figures of which 
the Informer, the Assassin, and Mr. Gilhooley were to 
be the masterpieces. 


Recently O'Flaherty has published a new novel, 
“ The House of Gold.” It too has its roots in that early, 
deep-bitten experience among the Irish peasantry ; and 
it is by far the best of the work that reflects that period 
—if not quite the best of his work altogether. One 
titanic figure, Ramon Mor Costello, dominates the story. 
He is the author’s personification of the peasant-owner 
whom the rising Irish middle class sought to overthrow ; 
for this book is a kind of pure allegory ; and his final 
and terrible downfall is brought about by the beautiful 
woman whom he had married—who in her turn personi- 
fies this rising middle class. Though the whole story 
is built upon this social theme, it is so perfectly 
objectified that the reader is scarcely likely to guess its 
larger import until reflection follows on the emotional 
excitement of a splendid tale splendidly told. The 
final chapters of “‘ The House of Gold,” wherein ruin 
falls on Ramon Mor and on his wife, and the village is 
thrown into the chaos of revolt, is as fine a thing as 
the author has yet achieved. Throughout the book 
there is the same ruthless castigation of whatever is 
slothful and degrading in Irish rural life as there was 
in his first novel—save that here its virulence is less 
wilful and far more knowledgeable. 

“Spring Sowing’’ was the name of the book that 
immediately followed ‘‘ The Black Soul”; and with 
this book it was clearly seen that we had a story-teller 
in our midst whose work put him in the very front rank 
of that difficult art. 

The title-tale itself was like some second telling of the 
story of Eden : in it was all the ache of life lived in the 
face of unrelenting poverty but relieved, while youth 
and early manhood lasted, by the dumb consolation of 
simple peasant love. 

Since that collection, two further collections of short 
stories have appeared, “‘ The Tent” and ‘‘ The Mountain 
Tavern.”’ It is in these three books that one remaining 
aspect of O’Flaherty’s work asks for consideration, 
namely, his astonishing power in dramatising the life of 
animals and birds. Of that particular kind of story 
he has written many; but one or two are all that we 
can pick out here, ““ The Wounded Cormorant,” ‘‘ The 
Wild Goat’s Kid,” “‘ The Blackbird’s Mate ”’ and “ The 
Birth’; and it is not at all extravagant to say that no 
one to-day is writing more appealing tales of animal 
and bird life than these. Not evervone will agree that 
it is legitimate thus to humanise these creatures in order 
to awaken the reader’s emotions ; but few would have 
the temerity to say, whatever they felt on that matter, 
that they had not been stirred thereby to a finer 
and richer sympathy with life on this all too alien 
plane. 

So brief a survey of O’Flaherty’s work can make no 
pretence whatever to estimate his place in letters to-day. 
This much however should be clear: here is an artist, 
capable of being touched to the very finest issues, and, 
what is more, equally capable of setting those issues 
down in a dramatic story form so rare that the most 
discriminating reader can surrender himself to the sheer 
pleasure of the author’s art and so far from any sug- 
gestion of the precious that the most “‘ ordinary ”’ reader 
can relish the amazingly vital picture of life he puts 
before him. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By St. ApDcock. 


T is not so customary now as it used to be for 
literary and other journals, at the beginning 
of a new year, to look back over the year that is gone 
and chronicle, with as much satisfaction as there is 
room for, the best of the multitude of books that have 
enriched its fifty-two weeks. The custom has dwindled, 
I suppose, because most of us have come to realise 
that no such chronicle could ever be quite reliable ; it 
was necessarily limited to the best books the chronicler 
himself happened to have read; and nowadays not 
even the most constant reader can succeed in reading 
more than a comparatively small proportion of the 
thousands of books that make their appearance between 
the end of one year and the beginning of another. We 
should perhaps render a less dazzling but more useful 
service if we could look back over the year past and 
sort out a few books that, though nearly as good as 
any we have praised and better than some, were lost 
in the crowd and failed to meet our eye when they first 
appeared. This salvage work is however impracticable, 
unless circumstance assists you, as it has just been 
assisting me. 

A week or two ago a friend sent me a copy of ‘“‘ The 
Shepherd and the Child,” by John Owen*, protesting 
with uncomplimentary remarks about critics in general 
that it had not received the attention or met with a 
tithe of the success it deserved, and urging me to read 
it. I know John Owen’s work and do not think I 
should have been so late in noticing a new novel by the 
author of ‘“ The Cotton 
Broker ’’ and “‘ The Giant 
of Oldbourne”’ if it had 
been sent to me earlier. 
I do not know what the 
critics may have done 
with it, but it has not 
gone so unhonoured as my 
friend seems to suppose, 
for I see it has now 
reached a second impres- 
sion. It is no use at- 
tempting to summarise the 
story, for no summary 
could communicate the 
delicate art of its design 
or the grace and charm 
of style with which the 
narrative is developed. A 
poignant, strangely beauti- 
ful story, this, of the sen- 
sitive, imaginative little 
Sebastian (one of the most 
natural, gentle, wholly de- 
lightful children Ihave ever 
met in fiction) and the shep- 
herd, Stephen Lantorn,who 
walks with a limp, a war- 
time legacy, andisasgentle, 
as simple and sensitively 


* 7s. 6d. (Gollancz). 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


imaginative as the child himself, but with leashed pas- 
sions of love and hate underlying his gentleness that 
make him an exacting lover, and a terrible enemy when 
suddenly his rage breaks blindly out of control and 
overshadows his and Sebastian’s idyll with tragedy. 
It is a story that is beautiful in idea, and in the manner 
of its telling. A nervous, hesitating boy, with a hatred 
of violence, Stephen had gone into the War; and he 
had come out of it a gentle creature, fond of birds and 
animals, hating violence still and sick with horror at 
times when he remembered the murderous things he 
had done in battle, yet with those subdued, sinister 
impulses sleeping at his heart. When they were making 
him a soldier, the blood-lust had, with difficulty, been 
roused in him when he was instructed in bayonet 
drill—‘‘ when men were taught, not only to kill, but 
to want to kill. Fluttering-hearted little clerks who 
would never willingly have trodden upon a corn in 
the Tube became men of violence ; and yet there are 
elderly spinsters of both sexes who wonder to-day 
that life and property do not seem to command the 
same respect as in other times.” 

We are saying that the frank, sometimes disgustingly 
outspoken war books pouring from the press nowadays 
will do more to prevent another war than all the ortho- 
dox peace propaganda. There is nothing disgustingly 
outspoken in “‘ The Shepherd and the Child,’ but its 
subtle showing of how the war influences, dormant 
in normal circumstances, survived in Stephen and 
drove him in a flash of 
rage to a barbarity as 
disastrous to himself as to 
the man who wronged 
him, is in its quieter way 
a more moving, more effec- 
tive protest against war 
than are abhorrent revela- 
tions of the squalor of the 
trenches. 

Incidentally there is a 
horr ble passage in Mr. 
Robert Graves’s ‘‘ Good- 
bye to All That,”* which 
amply confirms all Mr. 
Owen says of how the 
bayonet drill instructors 
not only trained raw re- 
cruits to kill, but reso- 
lutely inoculated them 
with a savage desire to 
kill. Though the larger 
part of it is inevitably 
given to the war, ‘‘ Good- 
bye to All That” is an 
autobiography, and as un- 
compromisingly candid 
and unorthodox an auto- 
biography as any I re- 
member Mr. Graves 


Mr. Robert Graves. F 
* tos. 6d. (Jonathan Cape). 
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writes with a curious detachment of his family 
and friends and even of himself, almost as if he 
were writing a novel and he and they were 
imaginary characters. But, just as _ cheerfulness 
was continually breaking through the philosophy of 
Dr. Johnson’s friend, a whimsically satirical humour, 
a restrained warmth of feeling breaks now and then 
through Mr. Graves’s air of detachment into sketches 
of his home life in childhood and into some of his school- 
boy memories, though these are streaked with a good 
deal of resentment. The record of his public school 
experiences is in the main distinctly unpleasant. He 
obtained a commission when the War came and at 
first had some faith in the cause, but was soon dis- 
illusioned ; and his pictures of life in the firing-line 
and behind it are as grim, as ghastly, as repellent as 
anything in “ All Quiet on the Western Front.”’ There 
are enough of outspokenness and bitterness and cold 
contempt in his war chronicle to make it appalling. 
He tells of heroic deeds without comment, and without 
comment sets down something of the drunkenness, 
callousness, the almost incredible stupidities and fatal 
blunderings of the higher commands. He has been 
blamed for describing things at times with a naked 
realism, and for introducing into his dialogue words 
that are not tolerated in polite circles. But if we are 
to be saved from more wars it is best that we should 
have the truth about them ; if they are a filthy business 
let us go into the next—if we are so mad as to have 
another—with our eyes open and knowing it for the 
filthy business it is. It needed courage, as well as other 
gifts, to write this book, and I would rank it second 
to none of the few brilliant war books that have added 
to our knowledge if not altogether to our enjoyment. 
It is a relief to say good-bye to all this for a while 
and get two centuries away from it in Defoe’s “ Tour 
Thro’ London about the Year 1725.”* Between 1724 
and 1726 Defoe published the account of his ‘‘ Tour 
Through the Whole Island of Great Britain,” and from 
this Sir Mayson M. Beeton and Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
have extracted those parts describing London, South- 
wark, Westminster, and certain neighbouring parts of 
Middlesex, thus deftly reconstructing and presenting 
“a living picture of London as our author saw it, 


* {8 8s. (Batsford). 


supplementing for this purpose the text with annota- 
tions, maps and reproductions of old drawings and 
engravings, mostly contemporary with the period of 
his life.” Defoe did for London of the early eighteenth 
what Stow did for London of the sixteenth century ; 
he journeyed all about the town registering the principal 
buildings, telling something of their story and, whenever 
possible, blending his topography with any human in- 
terest that belongs to it. Rowland Hill may have 
extended the penny post to the whole kingdom, but 
about 1725, as Defoe faithfully notes, “the Penny 
Post, a modern Contrivance of a private Person, one 
Mr. William Dockwra, is now made a Branch of the 
General Revenue by the Post Office,’’ and it was now 
brought to ‘‘ so exquisite a management ”’ that “ with 
the utmost safety and dispatch letters are delivered 
at the remotest corners of the town almost as soon as 
they could be sent by a messenger,”’ and that from four 
to eight times a day. Defoe boasts “‘ we see nothing 
of this at Paris, at Amsterdam, at Hamburgh, or any 
other City that ever I have seen or heard of.” 

Dockwra, as the editors say in their annotations, 
“‘was the first to stamp letters with the date and hour 
of dispatch from his office.’”’ Rowland Hill deserved 
his pension, his knighthood, and his statue outside our 
London Post Office ; but did Dockwra deserve nothing 
more than to die in poverty, about 1702, and survive 
as one of the many half-forgotten London worthies 
niched in this great story of Defoe’s Tour ? 

All London as he knew it lives again in these pages, 
and the more vividly because the editors have very 
skilfully linked up his records with additional informa- 
tion, historical or topographical, that was not available 
to him or that he had not space for in his larger survey 
of the British Isles. The numerous plates are admirably 
reproduced and the handsome folio volume appropriately 
bound in an antique panelled, gilt binding that has been 
copied from one contemporary with the original pub- 
lication. In a long introductory essay the editors have 
told the story of Defoe’s life in London, dealing with 
him as man of letters, journalist, reformer, and giving 
an excellent and concise account of the great men who 
had their homes in the city he was surveying. The book 
is published in a limited edition and will be a valuable 
and beautiful addition to the collector’s library. 


| 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 
By JoHN RATHBONE OLIVER. 7s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 

The interest of this intense story is twofold—psycho- 
logical and religious. ‘‘ Seventy Times Seven ’’ is a deeply 
moving and scrious picture of a deposed priest, Michael 
Mann, whose life recalls the great saints of the Early 
Christian Church, so waylaid is it by disillusion, tempta- 
tion, persecution and misunderstanding. Michael's trials, 
his early poverty, his life in prison, his insight into the 
human mind and heart, are related by his old friend, 
Dr. Claude Monroe, and by extracts from his diaries. This 
old-fashioned device of the story-teller is skilfully handled 
by Mr. Oliver, whose writing is as powerful and impressive 
as his knowledge of psychology is wide and sound. The 
strange life of the unfrocked priest, and his long struggle 
to come back which culminates in the dramatic chapter 
where, dying, he says his Last Mass, would alone make 
*““ Seventy Times Seven ”’ an unusual and outstanding book. 
The gallery of clerical types taken from the American 
Episcopal Church will interest all students of religion. 
This study of a broken idealist’s life depicts the triumph 
of failure, and few readers will forget it lightly. 


MORE BIOGRAPHY. 


By E. CLERIHEW BENTLEY. Illustrated by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON, VICTOR REINGANUM, NICOLAS BENTLEY and the 
Author.. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


For sheer delicious absurdity you cannot do better than 
get this book of caricature and rhyme. Mr. Chesterton and 
the author produced a book called ‘‘ Biography for Begin- 
ners ’”’ many years ago while they were still at school. That 
has now become recognised as a classic. Here is another 
of the same order, but one or two of our younger comic 
artists have been called in to help, and the result is a col- 
lection of verses and a series of illustrations that keep one 
laughing from cover to cover. It is all good-natured fun, 
rollicking nonsense. 

“Of course Ranjitsinhji 
Was quite right not to be stingy, 
But I never could quite see the relevance 
Of his keeping nine thousand elephants.” 


None of the “ biographies”? contains more than four 
lines, but brevity is the soul of wit, and all are pithy and 
amusing. 
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THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


].—OneE GutnEa for the best original lyric. 


Il.—Hatr A for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best twelve lines of 
humorous verse with the following rhymed 
endings: night, uprising, bright, surprising ; 
vain, blessing, pain, depressing ; street, obese 
man, beat, policeman; one, splendid, begun, 
ended. 


IV.—HatF A GuINEA for the best appreciation, in not 
more than two hundred words, of any novel 
published last year that the Competitor thinks 
has not been sufficiently noticed. 


V.—In his “ Politics and Literature ”’ (Hogarth Press), 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole asks: “ Need literature be 
‘literary’ in order to be great? ” HALF A 
GUINEA is offered for the best reply in not more 
than two hundred words, with reference to the 
best example of literature that is not literary. 


VI.—Ha.rF a GurINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names 
of Book, Author and Publisher 
at head of each review. 


VII.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post 
free for twelve months to the 
sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


To MEET, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, THE 
OBJECTIONS MANY READERS HAVE TO 
CUTTING ANYTHING OUT OF THEIR 
COPIES, WE HAVE REDUCED THE COUPON 
TO THE SIZE OF A POSTAGE STAMP IN 
THE MARGIN AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS 
PAGE. NOTHING NEED BE WRITTEN 
ON THIS, BUT IT MUST BE CUT OUT AND 
ENCLOSED WITH THE COMPETITOR’S MS. 
or MSS. A COMPETITOR MAY ENTER 
FOR ANY NUMBER OF THE SEVEN COMPE- 
TITIONS, AND ONE COUPON IS SUFFICIENT 
FOR THEM ALL, BUT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE 
COMPETITOR MUST BE WRITTEN ON EACH MS. SUBMITTED. 


RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. . 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Helen Mitcham, 63, Philpot 
Street, Stepney, E.1, for the following : 


DECEMBER MIST. 


I shall remember 

And treasure in my store of perfect hours, 

This, strange and secret and aloof, and ours, 
When drear December 

‘Showed his dim beauty that none else had known, 
To us alone. 


BooKMAN 


Coupon 


January 


XUM 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
JANUARY, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


You and I only, 

Hid from the world by veils of gossamer, 

Held in enchanted silence with no stir, 
Exquisite, lonely, 

While four white swans passed on a lake of glass, 
As dreams might pass. 


What far horn-blowing 

From faery outposts lured us through the mist, 
Adventurous, elate, as to a tryst 

Beyond our knowing ? 

What dryad’s piping led us to the strand 

Of fairyland ? 


If we may never 

Hear it again together, keep for me 

That fragrant joy we knew, a memory, 
Enduring ever, 

When wonder was new-born in drear December. 
I shall remember. 


We also select for printing : 


Let me not dwell in quiet places, Lord, 

All of my days upon this fervid earth ; 

For who can tell serenity’s true worth, 

Not having known the joy she may afford 

After distraction of a Life’s discord 

Long spent without her, or her kindred mirth ? 

Strife seemeth life-blood, even from our 
birth, 

So that we must, nor of our own accord, 

Wrestle against Thine elemental forms. 


Wearied, half blinded by incessant wars, 

Then might I stumble on a night of 
stars— 

A quiet pool, left by the recent storms, 

And I would feel as one for ever blest, 

Finding there, both serenity and rest. 


(Dorothy E. Tweed, 6, Claverdale Road, 
Upper Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2z.) 


WINTER. 


Frau Anna Seghers, Sorrow, if vou have frostier spells to 


Author of “The Revolt of the Fishermen” bind 
(Mathews Marrot). 


Upon a land already strangely chill, 
The naked, silent country of my mind, 
Then cover first and deepest my poor skill ; 

Bury my singing far beneath a thorn, 

Or drown it where great wastes of water lie, 

Then, as you will, let clouds be racked and torn, 
My suns rise pale, my laggard perfumes die. 


But though you curse my hilltops with your cold, 

Strip every field and every furrow bare, 

Pray, grief, pass by my prisoned summer gold, 

My dead joy’s music, never tarry there ; 

Lest, O wild rover, with your scourge and sting, 

You blight in that frail harvest frailer spring. 
(D. Freeman Larkin, “‘ Winchelsea,” Reigate Road, 

Brighton.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Mary Burry 
(Clapham Park), Stuart Ayers (London, S.E.), May 


q 
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Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), Kathleen Blayney (Bir- 
mingham), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, France), 
Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), J. L. Taylor 
(Tiverton), Ann Crump (Ayr), Cyrille Wright (Milan, 
Italy), G. Laurence Groom (London, N.W.), S. G. August 
(Invercargill, New Zealand), Liam P. Clancy (Hamp- 
stead), Constance Marian Bruce (Bingley), lerne Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), D. Gray (York), Teresa B. Noble (Long 
Melford), Aileen Wright (Brough), Dorothy Hunter 
(Clapham), George S. Astins (Hove), A. C. Seneviratne 
(Colombo), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), A. Mackereth 
(Buxton), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Nan T. Riddell 
(Victoria, British Columbia), R. A. Handley (Derby), 
Margery Best (St. Thomas, Ontario), Maryl Jenkins 
(Toronto, Canada), G. Pitt (London, N.), Madeline S. 
Bakin (Bath), Dorothy F. Clark (Sydenham), John 
Brown (Paraguay), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Lorna Collard (Bath), Catherine Shepherd (Bathurst, 
New South Wales), Annie T. Riddell (Seattle, U.S.A.), 
Margaret Gillespie (Sydney, New South Wales), Marion 
Lee (Eastbourne), N. Carruthers Gould (London, N.W.), 
Heather Hartnell (Oxford), Dorothy Tyler (Detroit, 
U.S.A.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), A. M. Kiernan 
(Norwich), M. R. Watson (Reading), Sylvia Satten 
(Winnipeg, Canada), Ianthe Hoskins (Enfield), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. A. L. Adda (West Kirby), 
Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Irene Ardern 
(Cromer), M. T. Heyes (Widnes), Dorothy Payne 
(London, E.), I. M. Jones (Hampstead), M. Leijonhufvud 
(Wimbledon), Nancie C. Fergie (Haute Savoie, France), 
Mamie Maconochie (Whitby), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
Claydon), A. E. Nation (Bristol). 


II.—TueE Prize oF Hair a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


ELIZABETH PLAYS WITH FIRE. By WIniFrep CartTER. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
“The rest is silence.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2. 


We also select for printing : 


TAKEN FROM LIFE. By GrorGE BELCHER. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


““One hundred miles an hour he went, 
And quite enjoyed the fun; 
A brewer’s dray got in his way— 
And his day’s work was done!” 


T. W. Connor, And His Day’s Work Was Done. 
(John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 


A WIFE OR TWO. By C. B. Pouttney. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
“Troubles never come singly.” 
Old Saw. 


(I: M. Jones, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W.3.) 


THEY BEING DEAD YET SPEAK. By Curis MAssIE. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“Ann! Ann! Come quick as you can! 
There's a fish that talks in the frying-pan!” 


WALTER DE LA MARE, Peacock Pie. 


(Diana Koop, No. II House, Roedean School, Brighton.) 


WOMAN DOMINANT. By E. Vivian. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


(1) “Her small good man 
Shrinks in his arm-chair.” 


Tennyson, The Princess. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 
(2) “‘ For what are men better than sheep or goats?” 
TENNYSON, Passing of Arthur. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “ — Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
ent.) 


II].—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
extract from any British writer in praise of 
fine weather is awarded to Norah M. Butter- 
field, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho}, 
Devon, for the following : 


IN PRAISE OF FINE WEATHER. 


‘‘ The flawless days of May, when big, white clouds sail 
leisurely over the sky, when the ‘ burning bush’ is in the 
height of its beauty, and white lilac is out, and purple 
lilac is breaking from the bud, and chestnut spires are 
lengthening, and the hawthorn will not be long. Out 
in the fresh, green world, where thrushes sing so madly, 
the sweets of the morning are waiting to be gathered— 
more than enough for all, low at our feet, higher than we 
can reach, wide enough even for the travelling soul. Joy 
rushes in with the rain-washed air, when you fling the 
wii dow wide to the dawn and lean out into the clear 
purity before the light. . . . Joy is your talisman, when 
you slip out from the sleeping house, down wet and gleam- 
ing paths into the fields. . . . Then the air is full of wings ; 
birds fly in and out of the trees, scattering showers of rain- 
drops as they dash from a leafy chestnut or disappear 
among the inner fastnesses of a fir. The east burns; the 
hearts of the birds flame into music ; the wild singing rises 
in a swelling rhythm until, as the first long line of light 
creeps across the meadows, the surging chorus seems to 
shake the tree-tops.” 
Mary WEsp, The Spring of jov. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 


_ by E. Sweatman (Reading), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 


Ella Tucker (Althorne), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), 
Emily Davis (Dublin), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), J. E. Parsons (Ware), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Diana Koop (Brighton), Mrs. E. B. Nicholls (Liverpool), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Isobel M. Lillie 
(Bridlington), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), B. A. 
Billings (Withington), A. Davidson (Glasgow), E. C. 
Latimer (Wigan), A. E. Nation (Bristol), Fred W. 
Flear (Harpenden), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), John 
A. Bellchambers (London, N.), Margaret Owen (Whit 
stable), Doreen Arbuthnot (Chelsea), Frances Lillie 
(Ipswich), John P. Coghlan (Dublin), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF A Guinea for the best list 
of the twelve greatest living British novelists in 
order of their greatness is awarded to B. M. 
Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for 
the following : 


1. John Galsworthy. 7. Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
2. H. G. Wells. 8. H. M. Tomlinson. 

3. Arnold Bennett. 9g. W. J. Locke. 

4. G. K. Chesterton. ro. Compton Mackenzie. 
5. Hugh Walpole. 11. John Buchan. 

6. Warwick Deeping. 12. Rose Macaulay. 


We have left this decision entirely in the hands of the 
Competitors, and the correct list, according to their 
preferences, is as follows : 


1. Galsworthy (66). 7. Kipling (30). 

2. Wells (61). 8. Barrie (28). 

3. Bennett (56). 9. Chesterton (23). 

4. Walpole (52). 10. Phillpotts (19). 

5. Sheila Kaye-Smith (48). 11. Rose Macaulay (15). 
6. John Buchan (33). 12. Quiller-Couch (10), 


M. Darrah and Winifred Simmons have ten of these 
authors in their lists, and K. M. Sanders, Gwyn Morgan 
and Reginald Watts nine; but though the winning 
competitor has eight she places them much more nearly 
in what is, in accordance with the preferences of the 
competitors as a whole, the night order. Authors who 
obtain from four to seven votes apiece are George Moore, 


—— 
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Sir Hall Caine, John Masefield, Alfred Tresidder Shep- 
pard, R. H. Mottram, Sir Philip Gibbs, A. E. W. Mason, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Compton Mackenzie, Frank Swinner- 
ton, Virginia Woolf, J. D. Beresford, Warwick Deeping, 
May Sinclair and Francis Brett Young. 


V.—TuHE PrizeE or HatF A GuINEA for the best 
acrostic on the name of any well-known author 
is awarded to N. M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley 
Terrace, Westward Ho!, Devon, for the 
following : 


STELLA BENSON. 


S he writes of China—on the instant blows 

T he pungent fragrance of spice-laden air ; 

E ngland is gone—an Eastern city glows 

L ike life; we see and hear it—we are there. 

L oveliness stirs her pen, and gives it wings, 

A Ithough she writes of strange and alien things. 


Beauty about her work shines like a flame. 

E ach page holds words whose wizardry enthrals. 
N ot for the crowd her books—and yet her name 
S hall stand for Loveliness. The music calls 

O f “white gulls in the valleys of the sea”’ ; 

N o poet ever wrote more graciously. 


We also select for printing : 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


W hisp’ring voices; winsome magic phrases ; 

An atmosphere of pale, clear, moonlit phases ; 

L istening phantoms hid in empty by-ways, 

T elling us of long-forsaken highways. 

E ach portrays a picture realistic, 

R adiant with some image, curious, mystic. 

D eftly drawn with skilful, clear design. 

E xquisite in every form and line. 

L impid verse in peaceful tranquil measure, 

A mid a wealth of words in golden treasure ; 

M ental visions of serene repose ; 

A flock of golden sheep at even’s close. 
R eplete with art,,with lyric grace and charm 
E ach miniature stands out, self-poised and calm. 


(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, Victoria 
Road, West Hartlepool.) 


JOHN BUCHAN. 


J aunty yet shrewd your adventurers fare 

On quests that allure the devil-may-care ; 

H appy in tracking fierce beasts to their lair, 
N or wanting in wit to counter a snare. 


B rave hearts and swift minds that plan and that dare 
U nite in emprise quixotic and rare 

C ajoling foes here and coaxing fools there ; 

H eroes like this even highbrows can’t spare 

And Dumas and Scott can name you as heir; 

N o stories to-day can match yours in flair. 


(Sir Duncan Grey, Windgarth,”’ Weston-super-Mare.) 


We also highly commend the acrostics by Emily 
Davis (Dublin), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), S. Todd (London, S.W.), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson (New 
Southgate), Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), A. David- 


son (Glasgow), 


Mary 


Hughes 


(Beckenham), Irene 


Ardern (West Runton), J. Gedge (Taunton) J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Angela A. Verne (Benfleet), Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstone), Alfred O. George (Minehead), 
Isabel S. N. Smyth (Belfast), Iris Ottaway (Bungay). 


VI.—TueE Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Anne 
Simpson, c/o United Railways of Havana, 
Apartado 450, Havana, Cuba, for the following : 


From “Everyman of Everystreet.” By Mary D. Stocks (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


The Pharisee. 


THE LAUGHING QUEEN. By E. Barrincton. 
(Harrap.) 

When E. Barrington took it upon herself to humanise 
Cleopatra and show up the ambitious cold-blooded schem- 
ings of this truly feminine figure, she must have known 
she would lay herself open to comparison with the works of 
Arthur Weigall and Talbot Mundy. Shakespeare and 
Bernard Shaw have also had their say about the immortal 
Greek ; but none have made her out so lovable or conjured 
up such glowing pictures of the wealth and magnificence of 
her surroundings, and lent such a convincing air to her 
associations with Cesar, Antony and wise old Apollodorus 
as the author of the ‘‘ Laughing Queen.” 


We also select for printing : 

AT THE CLOSE OF DAY. By RicHarp KING. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 

This little book of “ friendly ’”’ essays is a collection of 
exquisite cameos of life. Everyday contacts and common- 
place tasks are transformed as by a magic touch into 
revelations. Mr. King shows us the hidden splendour in 
everything until we rather wistfully seek it in ourselves. 
““Set ope the doors, O Soul,’’ seems to be the guiding 
purpose of this book, and the author, we feel, has done it. 
It seems to me to be pre-eminently a book to be read 
when one is alone. It is not a railway trair. book, unless 
the carriage is empty and day is dying. 

(Rev. R. K. Spedding, 92, Hartington Road, Liverpool.) 
DUCHESS LAURA. By Mrs. BEeLLoc LownDEs. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

How refreshing it is, amid the spate of sex complexes, 


marital infidelities and the like, which floods the present- 
day novel, to come across a story so clean, sane and withal 
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humorous as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has 
here{produced ! Delightful indeed is the 
“‘romantical’’ Duchess, not one of 
whose family can match her for fineness 
of character, though all are influenced 
by her for good. Equally well drawn 
is the Duke, the mutual understanding 
between this married pair forming pos- 
sibly the most charming part of the 
book. We are grateful for a thoroughly 
cheerful narrative, with the happiest of 
endings. 


(Eileen Newton, “ Hildawell,” 
Southend Gardens, Whitby, Yorks.) 


Photo by 
Reprograph Studios. 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. 
By Bruce Barton, 
(Constable.) 


Here is not an historical biography, coloured by the 
interweaving of a little myth and toned down by a mystic 
haze, but a picture—full-length, noble, bold but not without 
beauty—-significant and compelling. Like the early 
masters, the author draws not from the life but from a 
great idea, only clothing the spirit in contemporary saiment. 
This well-written book reveals startlingly new lines of 
thought, and may provoke or even shock. And the reward 
of the author’s bold sincerity and courage is not an un- 
worthy one; for he has turned many eyes towards the 
Figure he portrays. 

(K. M. Sanders, Tamworth,” Bridport, Dorset.) 


TRENT’S LAST CASE. By E. C. BENTLEY. 
(Knopf.) 
This book is more subtle than a detective story. An 
artist commissioned by an editor to unravel a crime 
mystery, is a refreshingly unusual investigator. The 


Author of “ The Crying Pig Murder” (Harrap). 


numberless intricate details of character 
and circumstance are so finely woven 
that the mystery is fully sustained till 
the end. The artist’s love for the 
murdered man’s widow keeps the truth 
from the law for all time, thereby pre- 
venting, if not a grave miscarriage of 
justice, at least, unpleasantness for a 
lovable character. The story is, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, a convincing 
argument against capital punishment. 


(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine 
Avenue, Grimsby, Lincs.) 


a We also specially mention the 
Mr. Victor reviews by Lawrence T. Greensmith 
McClure, (London, S.W.), A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), W. M. Spriggs (Edin- 
burgh), L. Haggard _ (Norfolk), 


Joan Vale (Moss Vale, New South Wales), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Whalley Range), G. Pitt (London, N.), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Cecelia Naumann (Cran- 
leigh), E. C. Latimer (Wigan), N. M. Butterfield (West- 
ward Ho!), Keith Baddeley (Chesham), F. D. Hague 
(London, N.W.), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), M. Brown (York), 
Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), Ann Gibbins (Oxted), Mrs. Grace G. 
Webb (Rugby), Winifred Simmons (Parkstone), Con- 
stance M. Bruce (Bingley), Elsie Adderley (Bedford), 
A. Davidson (Glasgow), Doreen Arbuthnot (Chelsea), 
Rev. W. Ashby (Keighley), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing). 


VII.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Ierne Ormsby, 
20, Havelock Road, Addiscombe. 


-THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE, 
See third page of Cover. 


STORM BIRD. 
By PAaNTER-DowneEs. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

When we get women fluting (vocally, not instrumentally), 
the sly whisper of chypre, and the glossy flanks of a piano, 
all in the first chapter, we may be pardoned for expecting 
some exotic scenes. Miss Panter-Downes does not, however, 
re-establish the vogue of the Arabian Nights to any un- 
seemly lengths, but is content to tinkle with the normal 
triangle after the best modern methods. Frederick Lons- 
dale does the same thing with more wit but less perfume 
in ‘‘ Canaries Sometimes Sing.’”’ In both cases it is the 
“uneducated savage’’ who is loved—but departs. What 
is the matter with our modern education ? A word in 
the author’s ear—neither artists nor art students now 
speak of the “ altogether’’ when referring to the figure 
model ; it is a relic of ‘‘ Trilby ”’ days, and we really must 
be up to date in these details ! 


THE SANFIELD SCANDAL. 
By RicHARD KEVERNE. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Mr. Keverne’s method of producing a “ thriller ’’ without 
several murders to arouse our blood lust has again proved 
successful. The plot is conventional, and the author has 
armed himself with the usual mixed bag of lively char- 
acters—the missing heir under an assumed name, an 
international band of crooks, lawyers both good and bad, 
and the necessary attractive female. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, Mr. Keverne has one or two addi- 
tional surprises up his sleeve, and the story flows along 
easily, carrying the reader to the ultimate success of the 
virtuous in a credible fashion. If there is no opportunity 
in this narrative of forgetting the victim in the fun of 
tracking the criminal, there is at least the disturbing 


mystery, after all the criminals have been accounted for, 
as to who stole the diamond necklace. 


WINTER'S NIGHT. 
By ELEANOR DuNBAR HALL. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Sara Charles, “curiously imaginative, violently sus- 
ceptible and nervously sensitive,’’ was a rising novelist 
who had lost her boy lover, Philip, in the Great War, and 
ten years later could not bring herself to marry the brilliant 
doctor, Max Broome, though she really cared for him. 
She could not free her body and had a horror of physical 
passion. So partly to restore her jangled nerves, and partly 
to learn something about the last three generations of her 
forbears, she took a holiday in the bleak country of North 
Lancashire where, a little from documents and largely 
from sympathetic insight, she reconstructed the history 
of her father, her grandfather, her great-grandfather and 
her great-grandmother. What she discovered then was 
that her family remained sturdy and undistinguished yeo- 
man stock until her maternal grandmother, Blanche 
Howarth, a beautiful girl of seventeen, married Arthur 
Charles, the last and degenerate member of a race of im- 
poverished gentlemen. He remained faithful to his wife 
only until an accident coinciding with the birth of their 
son ruined her beauty and her figure. And this son, her 
own father, still further complicated the strain by marry- 
ing a gipsy woman’s illegitimate daughter, who was her 
mother. Regarded from the point of view of “‘ human 
documents,” ‘‘ Winter’s Night ’’ may seem like a Zolaesque 
study in heredity. Butitisnotthat. Itis avery poignant 
and a very convincing attempt, a fictional attempt of course, 
to account for the conflicting and never quite traceable 
pulls of personality. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Memoirs of Clemenceau, transla‘ed by Mr. 
F. M. Atkinson, will be published by M ssvs. 
Harrap early this year. 


The first English translation of Baudelaire’s 
Diaries is to be published next month by the Blacka- 
more Press. Mr. T. S. Eliot has written an intro- 
ductory essay for this edition, which will be 
illustrated with reproductions of Baudelaire’s own 
drawings. 


“Poetry at Present,’’ which the Oxford Press 
is publishing about the end of this month, is a 
series of essays by Mr. Charles Williams on modern 
poets, from Hardy, Kipling, Bridges and Yeats to 
Robert Graves and the 
Sitwells. 


A new book of essays ' 
by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, ‘‘ Et Cetera,” | 
will be published early 
in the spring by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 


Few books for chil- 
dren are more popular | | 
with children them- | ! 
selves than are those of 
Mrs. Marion St. John 
Webb, whose new 
“ Littlest One collec- 
tion of verses, ‘‘ The 
Littlest One in | 
Between” (Harrap), 
and the story of “ Mr. 
Papingay’s Caravan ”’ 
(Collins) are among the 
mrost successful of this 
season’s. gift-books. 
Mrs. Webb has three 
new books ready, or in 
preparation, for this 
spring and summer: 
“Mr. Papingay’s 
Shop” (the fourth in 
her series of “ Mr. 
Papingay”’ stories), 
to be illustrated by 


Bibliophilus Maximus, G. K.C. 
(Drawn from life by J. H. Dowd.) 
From “G. K. C. as M.C.,” edited by J. Tonseka (Methuen). 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


Fran Rogers and published by Messrs. Collins ; 
“Thirteen Stories for Children,” which the Uni- 
versity of London Press will publish; and ‘“ John 
and Me and the Dickory Dog,” to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harrap—this last being a selec- 
tion from the charmingly whimsical verses for 
children Mrs. Webb has been contributing to the 
Sketch for the last two years, illustrated by 
A. H. Watson. 


A new quarterly magazine. which has just made 
its appearance in Australia is named Desiderata and, 
as its sub-title indicates, aims at serving in particular 
as ‘‘a guide to good books.”’ Its many long and 
short reviews are well considered and well written ; 
they are soundly critical and—a great boon to 
readers who are looking for guidance—are careful to 
tell you concisely what each book is about. In 
addition to the reviews, there are very good brief 
articles on Charles Doughty and his work, by 
I. M. Foster; on ‘ The Sorrows of a Book Col- 

lector,” by Camden 
Morrisby, whose ex- 


periences should be 
\ both a warning and 
——, an inspiration to those 


who are still in the 
opening stages of that 
fascinating pursuit ; an 
excellent ‘Study of 

| Theodore Powys,” by 
| Sylvia Townsend 
_ Warner; a poem by 
| Walter de la Mare 
(the only outside 
| contributors); and a 
| devastating little essay 
‘| by Randolph Bedford 
| on “The Future of 
| Australian Literature.” 
Bedford declares 
“the new Australian 
novels are without 

blood or movement, 
because it has become 
fashionable to imitate 
anemia of novels 
done in England. 
| Whereas the _ earlier 
Australians wrote of 
men and women they 
had known, these pallid 
prattlers do not write 
of even men and women 
they have met in 
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books.”” He goes on to say: “It 
is a bad thing for the future of 
Australian literature when you find 
the writers of a new strong country 
accepting as models those dull 
people, the Compton Mackenzies 
and Walpoles and Galsworthys.”’ 
This makes me wonder whether Mr. 
Bedford is not too sweeping in his 
condemnation of all the novelists 
of his own country. I think he 
should have excepted anyhow 
Arthur H. Adams’s “Tussock 
Land” and ‘Galahad Jones,” 
Louis Stone’s realistic story of a Sydney larrakin, 
“ Jonah,”’ and ever since I read Chester Cobb’s 
“Mr. Moffat ’’ I have been trying in vain to learn 
something about him. ‘“ Mr. Moffat ’’ seems to me 
essentially Australian in character and atmosphere, 
and if it is not the best novel that has come out of 
modern Australia, there must be better ones that 
I have not seen. I wonder whether Australia takes 
enough interest in her own novelists? A leading 
Australian bookseller called on me recently and I 
questioned him about Cobb, but he did not know 
the name, and the title of Cobb’s finest novel stirred 
no memory in him, but he made a note of it and 
promised to inquire when he got home and give me 
all the information he could gather. He has now 
been home several months, but I have heard nothing. 
All which helps me to agree with the editor of 
Desiderata, who in his preliminary note speaks of 
“the paucity of Australian journals devoting much 
space to current literature,’’ and the need for call- 
ing the readers’ attention to ‘‘ good and important 
books.”’ Desiderata is published by Messrs. F. W. 
Preece & Sons, of Adelaide. I congratulate them 
on a very interesting first Number, and if it has 
the success it deserves it should not be long before 
they can realise their hopes of making the magazine 
a monthly instead of a quarterly. 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


After very varied and interesting experiences 
as journalist and editor, in London and as far 
away as Ceylon and Malaya, Mr. Ashley Gibson 
has written his autobiography— 
or a first instalment of it— 
in “Postscript to Adventure,” 
which Messrs. Dent will pub- 
lish about the end of this 
month. It is the story of the first 
thirty vears of his life, and is as 
outspoken about all sorts of people 
he has known as it is about himself. 
Mr. Gibson has some admirable 
books of travel and short stories 
to his name, and is at present | 
editing for Messrs. Dent their 
Outward Bound Library, a series 


Mr. Robert J. Casey, 


Author of “Four Faces cf Siva” (Harrap). 


of illustrated handbooks to the 


British Empire. 


A book of the lightest, liveliest, 
most irresponsibly entertaining 
verse about Switzerland and the 
people who go there to make 
holiday is ‘‘ Winter Sportings,”’ 
by Reginald Arkell, with illus- 
trations in colour by Lewis Baumer 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). Here 
you may read of how “ Pride 
Goes Before a Fall,’”’ of Belinda 
the Clumsy, of “The Eternal 
Colonel,” of the yodeller who could not stop singing, 
of why it is unwise to laugh at Scotsmen, especially 
when they are curling and, among many other 
delectable things, what happened to Henry when, 
among the mountains, he thought he had got on a 
safe path from which the snow had been swept 
away : 


Mr. Reginald 
Arkell. 


“IT always failed to understand 

Why Henry went to Switzerland. | 

His mind was never on the job; 

He didn’t luge, he didn’t bob ; 

He didn’t even think it fun 

To venture down the village run ; 

And if he joined a tailing party, 

Directly it was time to start he 

Decided that he wouldn’t go 

For fear he tumbled in the snow... .” 
Author and artist have worked together cleverly 
to hit off the characters, foibles, manners, customs 
and conduct of those who indulge in ‘“ winter 
sportings ”’ in Switzerland, and have done it with 
a deft and whimsical humour that you can enjoy 
as thoroughly in your arm-chair at home as you 
can on the spot. 


A new volume in the Outward Bound Library, 
“Canada West,’’ by Frederick Niven, is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent this spring. 


Mr. Francis Gribble has written a ‘‘ Life of Balzac : 
The Man and the Lover,’’ which is, I understand, 
based upon new material. This will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Eveleigh Nash & Grayson. 


Referring to Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Whitton’s review, in our last 
Number, of ‘“ The Life of Lord 
Fisher,’’ Admiral Bacon writes : 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Whitton, in his 
able review of ‘ The Life of Lord 
Fisher,’ ends by practically asking 
the question why little mention 
was made of the battle of Jutland. 
It may interest your readers to 
know that I have been unable to 
trace, in such letters as have passed 
through my hands, any considered 
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pronouncement on Lord Fisher’s 
part concerning that battle. All I 
know from personal conversation 
with him is that he was disap- 
pointed, but came to see that Lord 
Jellicoe, whom he called ‘ the sure 
man of victory on the sea,’ did all 
that was humanly possible.—R. H. 
Bacon (Admiral).”’ 


We regret that under two illus- 
trations from “‘ The Medway River 
and Valley,” by W. Coles Finch, 
in one of our Christmas Supple- 
ments, Mr. Jonathan Cape was named as the 
publisher of the book. “The Medway River and 
Valley ”’ is published by the C. W. Daniel Company, 
to whom we offer our apologies for the error. 


Photo by Vaughan 
& Freeman. 


A book I am recommending to all who are 
interested in the short story is “‘ Tales of the Little 
Sisters of Saint Francis,’ by Shaw Desmond. The 
tales are fanciful, whimsical, wittily wise and 
steeped in the charm and darkling mysticism of 
the Celt. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


RENUNCIATION : A FRAGMENT, by Constance Wake- 
ford (Guernsey Press Co.), consists of a series of letters 
to ‘‘ Michael” in which the thoughts and feelings of a girl 
whose lover has been killed in the Great War, are expressed 
with courage and pathetic 
cheerfulness. ‘‘ Michael’’ is the 
dead lover, and,‘ Green Eyes,” 
the writer of the letters, lives 
most of her time in an ugly 
London boarding - house and 
goes to an “ after-care’”’ office 
to do her daily work. There is 
proof of the agony of bereave- 
ment now and again in some 
of the letters, but, without any 
attempt at spiritualism, the 
author gains comfort and peace 
from the one-sided “‘ communi- 
cations ’’ which form this book. 
Love of nature, kind-hearted- 
ness, an interesting, intimate 
style in writing of everyday 
thoughts and everyday occur- 
rences, are all found in this 
slender volume. A second offer 
of marriage comes, but is not 
accepted ; and ill-health comes 
also. There is cheerful philo- 
sophy here, and a lesson to be 
learnt. 

With GREAT CHILDREN IN 
LITERATURE (7s. 6d.; Alston 
Rivers) Mr. Patrick Braybrooke 
inaugu*ates a new series, 


Photo by R. J. McKenzie, 


T. Earle Welby, 


Author of “ Victorian Romantics.” 


Mr. J. A, Hammerton, 


whose “ Barrie: The Story of a Genius” (Sampson Low) was recently 
reviewed in the Bookman, and is already in its second edition in America. 


entitled Great Literature series, and 
quite appropriately the first is devoted 
to the outstanding dream children of 
literature. Children as widely diverse 
as Lionel Valliscourt in ‘‘ The Mighty 
Atom,’’ Oliver Twist, Peter Pan, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Little Nell, Judy 
Abbott in ‘“ Daddy Long Legs” and 
numerous others, are drawn with a 
revealing and sympathetic pen. Their 
differing characteristics in the light of 
their several circumstances, also the 
various methods adopted by the dif- 
ferent authors in their creation, give 
abundant material for interesting com- 
parison and conjecture. Whether we agree with Mr. 
Braybrooke in all his pronouncements, and few authors, we 
fancy, leave a more personal impress on their criticisms, it 
has been an intriguing excursion, which has revived many 
delightful acquaintances of the past. 

In the preparation of his various royal biographies, Mr. 
Evelyn Graham must have had exceptional opportunities 
for gleaning an enormous amount of relevant material, 
and in EDWARD P. (12s. 6d.; Ward, Lock) he has 
made excellent use of all thereof that pertains to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. From the rejoicings which greeted 
the Prince's birth in 1894 to the realities and tragedies of 
the War days and the ensuing difficulties and problems 
into which he threw himself with such praiseworthy tact 
and willingness, the canvas is crowded out of all proportion 
to the number of years represented. The outline of typical 
days at Oxford, York House, at the Front, etc., which, as 
the story progresses, develop the propensities of a snowball, 
leave the reader somewhat breathless and full of wonder 
as to how it is done. One thing 
is evident, it is not done with- 
out resolute perseverance and 
thorough attention to detail. 
The Queen’s reply to admiration 
of her son’s gift as a speaker is 
eloquent of this: ‘‘ But, oh, the 
time he takes to prepare them! ”’ 
Considering the popularity of the 
Prince, Mr. Graham is to be 
congratulated on his avoidance 
of fulsome flattery. Itis avery 
human as well as royal figure 
that emerges from these pages. 
“There was a time when after 
dinner at G.H.Q., it was found 
that H.R.H. was missing from 
his quarters and had disap- 
peared along the road that led 
to the trenches. With breath- 
less anxiety staff officers leapt 
into powerful cars and scoured 
the country for the missing 
fugitive. Throughout the pitch 
darkness, rain and slush of the 
night the search progressed until 
about morning, amid a group 
of muddy poilus, His Royal 
Highness was found taking a 
hand at cards.’ Countless 
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other incidents, both characteristic and revealing, sand- 
wiched in with the activities and responsibilities which 
fall so unsparingly to his lot, make a most comprehensive 
and engaging study of His Royal Highness. 

A VERNON LEE ANTHOLOGY, arranged by Irene 
Cooper Willis (3s. 6d.; Bodley Head), is a very welcome 
addition to ‘The Week-end Library.” 
It is now half a century since Vernon 
Lee started writing; but her work 
retains its vitality to a remarkable 
degree, and this well selected anthology 
should serve to introduce it to a new 
generation of readers. As some of her 
later books are being reprinted in full 
in this same edition, the extracts here 
chosen are mainly from her earlier 
essays. But what maturity of thought 
and perception, combined with an 
intensely fresh and individual expres- 
sion, is evident in these descriptions 
of life in Italy, Germany and 
England, these disquisitions upon art, 
and these meditations upon char- 
acter and conduct! In ezsthetic sensitiveness Vernon Lee 
may almost be compared with Walter Pater, though there 
is a moral undertone in her work which gives it a strength 
which Pater sometimes lacked. Combined with her 
passionate love of beauty is a passionate hatred of self- 
consciousness and insincerity, and it is significant that she 
sometimes expresses a greater sense of spiritual affinity 
with crude and illiterate people than with many of the 
intelligentia who pretend to share her own artistic en- 
thusiasms. This little book is a treasury of charm and 
wisdom. Vernon Lee has often been classified with 
Stevenson and Emerson, but Browning hit the mark more 
surely when he compared her with Ruskin. In some ways 
indeed she is more satisfying than Ruskin. She lacks his 
stature, but her spirit and ideas are more at peace with 
themselves. 

If the whole book, of which THE EARLY LIFE 
AND ADVENTURES OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (8s. 6d. 
net; Heffer, Cambridge) is the opening section, main- 
tains the high level so far set, then we can count on 
obtaining from its author, Dr. A. L. Sells, what has long 
been needed, a biography of Rousseau in English, which is 
abreast with modern research. Basing his work in part 
on the ‘“ Confessions,’’ the other autobiographical writings 
and the correspondence of Jean Jacques and taking advan- 
tage also of the results of modern scholarship, and the new 


Portrait by Ethel M. 
Eadon, Sheffield. 


Author of “Jacob Awake” (Arrowsmith), 
reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


data in the ‘‘ Correspondence Générale ’’ now in course of 
publication, Dr. Sells has touched but lightly on that side 
of his subject’s temperament which has attracted the 
attention of medical authorities and psychoanalysts and 
has aimed at reconstructing the texture of Rousseau’s inner 
life from year to year and tracing the growth of his person- 
ality. The result in this prelude is a 
book of great charm, with the idyll of 
the years at Les Charmettes as its 
central feature and the naiveté of the 
man given its proper value. Yet even 
in describing the outset of his hero’s 
career, the English biographer is com- 
pelled to take note of instances of that 
indifference to family ties and human 
responsibilities—apparently inherited by 
the philosopher from his father—which 
; led subsequently to his abandonment of 
his children. 


In dealing with Rousseau, 
Mr. R. Denne = 4 Carefully balanced judgment is above 
Waterhouse, all things necessary.. Dr. Sells, 

fortunately, seems to possess that 


quality. 

There is plenty of interesting reading even in an ordinary 
dictionary, and much more in ‘ Who’s Who” annual 
biographical dictionary than in many biographies that 
have a whole volume to themselves. The 1930 WHO’S 
WHO (50s.; Black) contains about 35,000 tabloid bio- 
graphies of living celebrities in all walks of public life ; 
you learn from these at a glance all you need to know 
about those people—where they were born, their ancestry, 
their schooling, their various achievements, where they 
live, which are their clubs and what are their recreations. 
If the recreations of Sir Hall Caine, Wells, Bennett, Gals- 
worthy are not recorded, it is pleasant to know that such 
a busy man as Gordon Selfridge has several, including 
novel-reading; that Mark Hambourg, after working 
brilliantly at the piano, recreates himself with numis- 
matics, philatelics and photography; that Compton 
Mackenzie finds relief in the gramophone ; Osbert Sitwell’s 
recreation is ‘‘ regretting the Bourbons,’’ which does not 
sound very bracing; Ramsay MacDonald is a golfer and 
walker, but on the whole politicians, British and foreign, 
seem shyer even than authors are of confessing to their 
amusements. A man’s recreations may throw sidelights 
on his character, it is for its wealth of personal and 
general information about men of the day that ‘‘ Who’s 
Who ”’ has come to be regarded as an indispensable desk- 
companion in every well equipped office and library. 


A HEART FOR SALE. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


We congratulate Madame Albanesi on a quietly written 
but constantly interesting love story. We at once take 
to the sturdy and independent hero, Heron Blayne, who 
though he is patronised and liked by rich Sir Charles Drack- 
well, retains his own personauty. Heron becomes much 
interested at a dance in a neglected typist. “‘ Jenny has 
very dark blue eyes which seem to be aglow with some 
inward flame. He also noticed that she was thin and not 
at all smartly dressed ; as a matter of fact, though he did 
not know this, she was wearing a day gown.” 
is not happy. Blayne sees her home, but is dismayed to 
find that she is locked out by her stepsister. (But why ? 
Read for yourself.) A capital, deftly woven tale, with 
perhaps just a little too much reserve at the very end. 


By E. Maria ALBANEsI. 


Poor Jenny 


THE SPEAKERS IN SILENCE. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The author tells an enthralling yarn of thrilling deeds 
in northern India, rendered all the more interesting by 
his intimate knowledge of the country and its peoples. 
Aptly described on the wrapper as ‘“‘ A Very New Adven- 
ture,’’ the book deals with the efforts of an extraordinary 
secret society which is determined to destroy the fabric 
of modern civilisation all over the world. The accidental 
discovery of their schemes by Jim Harvey, an electrical 
engineer engaged in wireless research, is the opening thrill, 
and thenceforward the reader’s interest is firmly held by 
the adventures of Jim and his friends. The plot is de- 
cidedly original and a strong love interest is developed 
before the story reaches a climax that raises one to a high 
pitch of excitement. 


By “ GAnpart.” 
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The Bookshelf. 


THE OPALESCENT PARROT.* 


This engaging bird, who (after nearly a century of listening 
to human beings repeating the parrot-like twaddle of their 
respective generations) is shocked into articulate wisdom, to 
the dismay and humiliation of his hearers, is already familiar 
to BooKMAN readers. He is conceived in a spirit at once 
of gay humour and of penetrating satire, and he not only 
provides a connecting link and some light relief for a series 
of essentially serious essays, but enables his creator to mock 
at certain contemporary tendencies in life and literature 
more irreverently and pungently than would otherwise 
have been possible. We had marked a number of the 
parrot’s utterances for quotation ; but here is the gravamen 
of his indictment against the “‘ advanced ”’ pseudo-intelli- 
gentsia of our day, who “ have almost decided that ugliness 
is beauty ”’ and “‘ are quite sure that morals are out of date ”’ : 

““* Exactly,’ said the Parrot, stretching out a long, emerald 
wing, and scratching the back of his crimson head with an opal 
claw. ‘ Exactly; and, as I remarked, all is chaos. You are 
at the mercy of every wind of opinion. You don’t know what 
you really believe on any subject under the sun. You praise 
minor artists in terms that would make Shakespeare blush, and 
you talk with utter contempt of men that could pick you all up, 


intellectually, between a finger and thumb, and put you in their 
waistcoat pockets,’ ”’ 


The parrot monopolises a few brief interludes, and gets a 
good deal of well-aimed and well-deserved ridicule of his 
human prototypes off his breast. He also plays an intro- 
ductory and subsidiary réle in some of the earlier essays. 
But he disappears from the later ones, and he had better 
disappear from this review. Otherwise, intriguing though 
he be, we shall be giving this oracular bird more attention 
than he actually merits. 


We had better get Bunyan, too, out of the way. In this . 


volume of essays, most of which are revaluations of the 
great figures in English literature, Mr. Noyes reprints the 
article which originally appeared in this journal and which, 
he tells us, produced “‘ nearly two hundred agitated replies 
in the Press.’’ He briefly surveys the controversy, and 
tabulates its “results’’ in a manner apparently quite 
satisfying to himself. We will grant that Mr. Noyes scores 
a few points against his critics in logic; but he himself, in 
any other connection, would be angry at the suggestion that 
a great genius can be explained away by logic-chopping 
or dismissed because of certain glaring inconsistencies in 
his philosophy. In this very volume he expresses indig- 
nation against the critics who belittle Carlyle for the same 
reason. We readily concede that Bunyan’s ideas were 
often contradictory and muddled. The present reviewer 
even anticipated Mr. Noyes in suggesting that Ignorant, 
in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ is actually wiser than his 
ridiculers. That Bunyan has been over-praised by 
Macaulay and other eminent writers is probably true, and 
Mr. Noyes might have performed a valuable service in 
demonstrating that fact if he had not, in a mood of dis- 
illusionment, flown to the opposite extreme. Even if Mr. 
Noyes were correct in his estimate of Bunyan, the spirit 
in which that estimate is written would still be indefensible, 
and it betrays some logical fallacies of its own. If, for 
example, Bunyan were mad—" he stares at us with those 
pitiful insane eyes ’’—is it reasonable to say that he “ de- 
served all that he got on earth ”’ in the way of imprisonment 
and persecution? For some inexplicable reason, Mr. 
Noyes, in dealing with Bunyan, displays a_ bitterness 
conspicuously absent from the rest of his book, which as 
a whole glows with warm and comprehensive human 
sympathy. 

Many readers assumed that Mr. Noyes’s attitude towards 
Bunyan reflected his antagonism to Puritanism in general ; 
and, with the Bunyan essay alone before them, that would 
be a warrantable conclusion. It is one however which 


* ‘‘ The Opalescent Parrot: a Book of Essays.”’ By Alfred 
Noyes. 7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 


the eighteen other essays in this volume do not confirm. 
Mr. Noyes certainly does not hide his Roman Catholicism 
under a bushel ; but, in the light of his magnificent tribute 
to Milton, his enthusiasm for the best (but least known) 
work of Longfellow, and his praise even for the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, he stands exonerated from any charge of 
prejudice. He recognises that Shelley was only an 
“ atheist ’’ in that he was more Christian than the Chris- 
tians—his vision of ‘‘ world-sustaining love is at one with 
the vision of St. John’’; and though belief in authority 
naturally makes him critical of “ the literature of rebel- 
lion,’’ Mr. Noyes pays just homage even to Voltaire, who 
condemned the God of the theologians rather than God 
Himself. Mr. Noyes quotes from Voltaire’s ‘“‘ Ode sur le 
Fanatisme,’’ and adds : 

““What is this but an insistence on the very attributes of 
the Deity which it has been the glory and the power of the 
Christian religion to find in its own Founder, and to give as the 
central explanation of its own mystery, ‘God so loved the 
world’ ? Creeds and systems, theologies and theologians may 
have failed again and again and to the uttermost ; but nothing 
can alter the fact that the strength of Christianity, the wisdom 
that was hidden from the wise and revealed to the simplicity 
and love of little children, the infinite justice at one with infinite 
mercy and divine compassion, had so wrought upon the minds 
of men that Voltaire himself was intellectually compelled to 
judge its priests by the standards they had forgotten.” 

It is Mr. Noyes’s peculiar virtue as a critic that, whether 
he is discussing literature or life, he brings us back, again 
and again, to the fundamental realities and simplicities. 
Intellectually, he is alert to a remarkable degree, and his 
judgments are based upon a thorough mastery of his data. 
Spiritually however he is usually on the side of the child 
against the wise men, as is shown most delightfully of all, 
perhaps, in his attitude towards the commentators on 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. And, speaking of Shakespeare, 
we should add that Mr. Noyes does not appear in this 
volume merely in the réle of critic, but as true “‘ essayist ”’ 
or impressionist also. His prose style has gained enor- 
mously in dignity, restraint and power. It is lyrical 
without a trace of floweriness or sentimentality. There is 
—notably in the appreciation of Chaucer and in “ An April 
Day,’’ with its musings upon the miracle of genius born to 
obscure parents in a wayside cottage near Stratford-on- 
Avon—some extraordinarily charming writing in his pages. 
This is indeed a many-sided, beautiful and noble book, 
always graceful and often gay, yet inspired by a passionate 
sincerity, a spontaneity, and a spirituality that are thrice 
welcome in this day of pontificial negations and of parrot- 
like superficialities. 

GILBERT THomas. 


DR. MACFIE’S POEMS. 


Dr. Macfie in this collected edition* of his poems shows 
himself to be a meditative poet. He uses verse to express 
not so much what 
he sees as_ the 
thoughts evoked by 
what he sees. For 
instance, in ‘‘ The 
Titanic,” which is 
one of his best 
poems, there is 
practically no real- 
istic description of 
the wreck, but a 
continual play of 
the poet’s philo- 
sophic imagination 
upon ideas suggested 

* “ Collected Poems 
of Dr. Ronald Camp- 


Photo by Dr. Ronald bell Macfie.’’ 7s. 6d. 
0. Hoppe. Campbell Macfie, net. (Cayme Press.) 
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by it. He recognises this himself, for he gives the poem 
the sub-title “‘An Ode of Immortality.’”’ This ode, in 
effect, is typical of all Dr. Macfie’s best work. 

As a poet of what might be described as “ philosophic 
onlooking’”’ he is a writer of a high order. There is a 
breath of Lucretius blowing through his verse. The scien- 
tific outlook strengthens not only the fibre of his imagina- 
tion, but also the colour of his vocabulary. In this he 
seems to possess something of the literary temper of John 
Davidson, especially the John Davidson of the ‘‘ Mammon ” 
trilogy and the “ Testament ’’ series, though there is this 
difference between the two poets: Dr. Macfie is a mystic 
as well as a scientist, while Davidson was an imaginative 
realist. 

As a technician Dr. Macfie is concise rather than rich, 
with the result that his measures tend to be harmonic as 
against melodic; that is to say, he is better at the ode 
than at the song. His work is finer at all points when he 
can set his mind brooding—and, moreover, brooding 
logically—upon his subject, with the consequence that when, 
as in a lyric pure and simple, it is a question of a kind of 
divine inconsequence, he is not uniformly so successful. 
Goethe said about lyric poetry that it should be logical in 
its whole but inconsequent in its parts, by which he meant 
no doubt to indicate the necessity in the finest lyric poetry 
of the waved thyrsus and the impassioned dance. There 
is no thyrsus waved in Dr. Macfie’s lyrics; they are too 
meditative to be fiery, too mentally wrought to be “ filled 
with the God.” 

For all that, he has his lyric successes: ‘“‘ A Day in 
June,” ‘‘ Unattainable and Wild Roses possess what 
many of the others—even when in most lyrical measures— 
lack, and have a rarer music. But finer as a poem is the 
less lyrical and more philosophical ‘‘ The Mystic,’”” which 
I should like to quote : 


“Lo, I and He 
Are Earth, and sea, 
And clod, and god, and worm, and star ; 
’Twixt His and mine 
There is nor line, 
Nor boundary, nor bar ; 
Out into His Infinity 
Mv finite reaches far ; 
And yet I know not what He is, nor what we singly are— 
What Infinite Perfection makes and finite senses mar. 
I merely thrill 
Beneath His Will, 
And know that He must be— 
That heart 
And limb 
Are part 
Of Him, 
And He a part of me— 
That we grow one 
In star, and sun, 
And Earth, and sky, and sea.” 


I have quoted that for two reasons. The first is because 
it is a fine poem in itself, and the second because it seems 
to me to exemplify a tendency that in others of Dr. Macfie’s 
poems—but not in this—is subversive of true music: the 
too frequent use close together of lines of two feet and even 
of only one foot. Such prosodic units when used too con- 
sistently and without sufficient interval become danger- 
ously facile, especially in regard to rhyming, and give the 
ear a jolt rather than the true pleasure of metrical surprise. 

Dr. Macfie is no modernist in his conception of poetry ; 
he does hot seek to be iconoclastic either in technique or 
the spiritual approach to his art. Where his music is most 
individual it is through new combinations of line-lengths, 
not in any attempt at discovering a new norm. New 
norms and exaggerated metrical theories are for those who 
have nothing to say and so are reduced to evolving intricacies 
to cover up their want of the true simplicity of creation. 
To say a great thing greatly is not to have to say it strangely 
or provocatively. But Dr. Macfie cannot be accused of 
having nothing to say; he packs his verse with more 
genuine thought than verse generaily carries ; he has a high 
passion of thinking, and passionate thought is an emotion 
as suited to the lyre as “ the love that moves the sun and 
the other stars.” 


A collected volume calls in some measure for assessment, 
and yet assessment is a most ungrateful task, presupposing 
in the critic qualities that even the greatest critics never 
possess. No man, at any given period of literary history, 
can make a safe pronouncement upon a contemporary’s 
chances of immortality. The only court with any pretence 
to authority is that of the Ages. We cannot be expected 
to do posterity’s work forit! Still, it 7s possible to indicate 
a writer’s virtues, and also his limitations, without neces- 
sarily saying at the same time that those virtues or limita- 
tions are such as will compel, or hinder, continuous appreci- 
ation through after-times. 

Obviously Dr. Macfie has neither narrative nor dramatic 
powers. He is a lyric poet in the sense that Pindar was a 
lyric poet, not in the sense that Catullus was, or Burns, or 
Shelley. At the same time he has nothing of Pindar’s 
swiftness, Where Pindar rushes headlong upon his sub- 
ject, Dr. Macfie analyses it and meditates upon it. His 
work therefore rarely has action ; it is to a certain extent 
static, and that makes towards sameness. There is a 
limiting homogeneity about it. Its range is deep rather 
than wide, and its appeal not universal, for only the wise 
will love it—while even the very unwise can love the 
Shakespeares and the Brownings and all the poets of human 
fellow-feeling. Dr. Macfie is more in the line of the Matthew 
Arnolds, with a touch of the brawniness of the Drydens. 

I have left until last any consideration of his ode entitled 
“War.” It is his finest achievement, and is beyond 
question one of the very highest examples of the poetry 
inspired by the late struggle. It is, as others have said, 
one of the greatest odes in the language, with a tinge of the 
epic in it, and no critic should be unwilling to recognise it 
as such. It is too long to quote, and extracts would give 
no idea of its logical sweep, its metrical range, its amplitude 
of vocabulary. He shows in it the power—rare among our 
living poets—of concrete thinking. Moreover, he is not 
afraid to forget himself, to swamp the nerves—the source of 
so much modernist verse !—in vaster considerations, and to 
admit to a sense of morality—and English poetry has 
always been peculiarly happy when dealing with moral 
magnitudes. In this ode it is so once more, and for this 
poem alone Dr. Macfie’s “‘ Collected Poems” should be 
set upon the shelves of all those for whom poetry is no idle 
singing but a matter of strenuous beauty. 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS, 


QUALITY WITH QUALIFICATIONS.” 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in an entertaining article in the 
October BookMan, says: 


““T have never been able to understand why anyone should 
wish to be a writer. What do we see in the game of writing to 
attract us? Not money certainly; for the professional boxer, 
the business man, the racing motorist, the jockey and the 
defeated politician who joins Boards of Directors all make more 
money than the author. Not a love of ease, for there is no 
harder work than authorship. Having had twenty-five years’ 
experience of the business, I know that by comparison with 
the author the busiest business man idles.” 


I agree with every word of that. Yet I goon. So does 
Mr. Swinnerton. So do thousands more. We all know 
that we are squandering the mighty gifts that a malevolent 
Providence bestowed on us as a birthday present. We 
know that had we used those gifts to material ends we 
should now be enjoying greath wealth, great fame, great 
honours. We know that we are the greatest of all human- 
kind, that ours are the only works of man which have 
any chance whatsoever of attaining immortality. There 
are other great artists—in painting, music, sculpture and 
architecture. Their fame, their works may endure for 
many centuries, even for a thousand years. The work 
and the fame of the genius in words endureth from the 


* “Two Wives.” By George Cornwallis-West. (Putnams.) 
—‘‘ Kettledrum.” By Beatrix de Candolle. (Cobden-Sander- 
son.)—‘‘ Four Seasons.” By E. Mills Young. (Bodley 
Head.)—‘‘ Females.’’ By Jean Dewray. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—‘ The House of the Dey.” By Florence Riddell. (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 7s. 6d. each, 
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beginnings to the terminals of this new-born cult of civilisa- 
tion. Science, in the wide sense, has its little day and 
passes. Philosophy, poetry, story-telling, these three 
manifestations of the writer’s art shall never pass away. 
And novels? What of these most recent ephemera in 
literature ? 

They only shall survive if they are novels with a purpose. 
All the greatest novels, all the novels that have achieved 
resounding popularity, have been novels with a purpose, 
and that purpose not wholly and solely the beguilement of 
an idle hour. 

Here are five novels, four of them very good in their 
kind, and the fifth—well, negligible. ‘‘ Two Wives” is a 
commonplace story, pleasantly told. The same story has 
been told countless times, and almost without variation. 
Here we have the usual seduction of the usual perfect 
maiden who never existed. We have the usual heart- 
broken lover marrying the usual coarse, up-to-date daughter 
of the usual horrible old war profiteer. All the minor 
characters are moulded to the usual pattern. Then come 
the usual wild coincidences, improbable happenings, and 
the providential deaths of all the inconvenient people. To 
savour the dish there is a seasoning of elementary French 
to flatter the reader into believing that he is really quite 
a linguist. But, one outstanding merit: the book is clean. 
Yet, despite even that handicap, it may still become a 
best seller. 

‘“ Kettledrum ”’ is a first novel, and a very good one. To 
quarrel with the technique would be to deal unfairly with 
this most promising work of a new writer. But, in the 
author’s own interest, might I point out that it is a mistake 
to introduce a whole crowd of characters in the first chapter ? 
It is also a mistake to be too consciously clever, though 
this is a fault soon outgrown. Nor is it wise to write in 
this strain : ‘‘ I never read novels, but can’t avoid hearing 
their titles. His last sounds like a second edition of his 
first hot-pot! Why can’t these young authors leave off 
boiling up stuff that has been on the boil for centuries and 
will boil on till the end of time ? You'd think they thought 
they had discovered vice! Why lunatics with cacoethes 
scribendi are allowed loose beats me.” As I have hinted, 
it beats both Mr. Swinnerton and me too. But surely the 
expression of that sentiment is out of place in a first book ? 
Yet I think we would both sincerely praise this novel and 
urge the author to go on. 

Now hear another modern maiden speaking: “‘ After 
all, there’s more in life than just this sex business. Falling 
in love and allthat. [don’t want to fallin love. I haven’t 
any urge that way.’ Thus Diana at the crossways, in 
Miss Mills Young’s new novel ‘‘ Four Seasons.’”’ Of course 
Diana falls in love and marries in due course: which is to 
say, after many setbacks and other obstructions. A 
delightful book in this accomplished novelist’s best vein, 
tender, humorous, well conceived and well ordered. The 
thumbnail studies of Devonshire peasant types are par- 
ticularly diverting. 

And now here at last is the novel with a purpose. I have 
not read a more original or pungent book than “‘ Females ”’ 
since Gissing’s ‘‘Odd Women” came my way. It is con- 
cerned with the same theme of frustrated womanhood. 
But here we view the problem from a totally different angle, 
and in a clearer light. We are introduced to a dozen or 
more women, Only one of whom is married. The rest are 
just wasting their sweetness on the desert air for lack of 
men to come along and fertilise them. Each one of the 
younger generation is in some sort a careerist. Only one 
of them finds even an illusory satisfaction in her career. 
The rest, in the words of the wildest and wisest among 
them, declare boldly that women do not want freedom, 
as freedom for women is understood nowadays. ‘‘ They 
want men and they want marriage, a better, freer marriage 
. . . but they want it just as their mothers wanted it ’"— 
with all its implications. A novel full of force and fire, 
of passion and revolt, deeply pathetic, profoundly tragic, 
and yet not altogether gloomy, never at any time morbid. 
To miss ‘“‘ Females” is to miss a very masterpiece of 
realism, idealism, revelation. 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


I have too little space left in which to do anything like 
adequate justice to ‘‘ The House of the Dey.’’ It is another 
most original novel and at the same time a consummate 
work of art. It is also a tale of tremendous thrills. It 
gripped me fast throughout. The period of the story is 
a hundred years ago, and yet its general tone is up to date 
as the latest thing in winter wear. I can aver with con- 
viction that this is the most legitimately exciting novel 
I have read for years, and at the same time one of the 
most finely imagined and splendidly wrought. 


Epwin Puau. 


TWO ESSAYISTS.* 


In the lightest of the essays contained in this volume 
Mr. Huxley confesses that ‘‘ I find nowadays that I simply 
don’t want to be up-to-date. I have lost all desire to see 
and do the things, 
the seeing and doing 
of which entitle a 
man to regard him- 
self as_ superiorly 
knowing, sophisti- 
cated, unprovincial.”’ 
The confession is 
rather surprisingly 
naive in a_ writer 
who throughout the 
rest of the book 
devotes himself to 
the exposition, from 
various angles, of a 

philosophy of life. 
Mr. Aldous Yet ingenuousness 
Huxley. is no tés¢ a 
characteristic of his 
philosophy than of this personal aside. Mr. Huxley 
shares with Mr. D. H. Lawrence and many other 
sensitive critics of the modern world the conviction 
that ‘‘ circumstances have led humanity to set an ever 
increasing premium on the conscious and _ intellectual 
comprehension of things. Modern man’s besetting tempta- 
tion is to sacrifice his direct perceptions and spontaneous 
feelings to his reasoned reflections ; to prefer in all circum- 
stances the verdict of his intellect to that of his immediate 
intuitions.”’ And he is certain that “‘ a life lived, as far as 
may be, exclusively from the consciousness and in accord- 
ance with the considered judgments of the intellect, is 
a stunted life, a half dead life.”’ 

The growth of science, and the mechanisation of life 
which has derived from it, provide the most obvious 
proof of the correctness of his diagnosis. But science itself, 
like industrialism, derives from the Protestant impulse, with 
its assertion of the rights of individual will and judgment, 
and the authority of the mind in determining truth. So 
far as Protestantism has encouraged an exclusive intel- 
lectualism and an acquisitive individualism, it deserves 
Mr. Huxley’s condemnation, although his judgment of 
‘the Bible-reading Protestants,” who introduced into 
Europe the idea that “‘ there was only one God, and He 
existed primarily to see that the virtuous were successful,”’ 
is superficial and one-sided. He assails however not only 
Protestantism, but monotheism, and he claims that 
‘‘monotheism and polytheism are the rationalisations of 
distinct psychological states, both undeniably existent as 
facts of experience, and between which it is quite impossible 
for us, with the merely human faculties at our disposal, 
to choose.”” Elsewhere he writes that ‘“ one psychological 
fact is as good as another; there is no conceivable method 
of demonstrating that God is either one or many.” This 
assertion of the equal validity of all psychological facts is 
repeated several times throughout his essays, and his whole 
philosophy is based upon it. But in accepting it as adequate 

* “Do What You Will.” By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. 


(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ The Balconinny and Other Essays.’’ By 
J. B. Priestley. 5s. (Methuen.) 
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he shows that he himself is limited by the scientific attitude 
of which he demonstrates in other ways the defects. 

To the detached observer one psychological fact is as 
good as another. But those who have striven, however 
imperfectly, to cultivate the spirit, to deepen their percep- 
tion and to harmonise their being, know that experience 
has degrees of value, of meaning and of reality. The 
problem which life presents to such is that of reconciling 
the One and the Many, of being consistently one and 
inwardly free amid all the diversity of moods, and of 
transcending the duality of the mind and the senses in an 
achieved wholeness of being. 

It may be, as Mr. Huxley contends, that “ people will 
cease to be interested in unknowable absolutes,’’ but a 
philosopher who lightly rejects the possibility of experienc- 
ing the timeless within time and the absolute in the relative, 
merely betrays his own incapacity. And he betrays it 
equally closely when he describes the saints as representing 
“ but one aspect of human life—the ‘ spiritual.’’’ For him 
in short the spiritual is one psychological state, the intel- 
lectual another and the sensational another. And each 
may and should be enjoyed independently. Hence the 
philosophy which he defines in his essay on Pascal as 
“* Life-worshipping,’’ or more simply in the title of his book. 
Essentially it represents a sanctification of immediate 
impulse, of living alternatively and to the full on each 
plane of the being without necessarily either evaluating 
or relating them. He admits indeed that “men must 
organise their diversity into some kind of singleness,’’ but 
the process, so far as he defines it at all, is external and 
superficial. The inadequacy of such a Protean philosophy 
hardly needs stressing. It is enough to say that true 
spirituality, far from representing one aspect of human 
life, informs and includes them all. The senses are elements 
in it no less than the mind, and a perfected personality is 
its ideal expression. Mr. Huxley indeed champions a 
“humanity perfected and consummate ”’ as the ultimate 
ideal, but his free-and-easy life-worshipper could never in 
our opinion perfect his humanity, because he could never 
subordinate his diversity to a really significant unity. 

Mr. Huxley therefore has value chiefly as a critic of all 
the dualistic perversions, the false denials, the diseased self- 
destructiveness in which the pursuit of the spiritual has 
involved men in the past. But as an expositor of the laws 
governing true creativeness he can offer little more than the 
psychoanalyst who confines himself to the resolving of 
complexes and the loosening of inhibitions. 

Mr. Priestley, by contrast, has no explicit philosophy 
to offer his readers, but he has, what is perhaps even better, 
an implicit humour. At the same time we cannot wholly 
acquit him of being one of those who, in Mr. Guedalla’s 
words, tend to establish a standard psychology for essayists 
by handling filmy themes “‘ with an arch modesty and a 
shy obtrusion of their private characters.”’ Certainly if he 
is never quite guilty of shambling forward with a shy 
grimace which serves to tell us that he is a friendly creature 
with a world of small human weaknesses and a whole 
host of minor (but strictly reputable) failings, he seldom 
quite succeeds in making us forget that he is the pro- 
fessional entertainer, even when his confidences are most 
intimate. The entertainment however is as good as it is 
various. 


I’A. Favusset. 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US.* 


From all time the science of astronomy has dealt with 
immensities vast enough “‘ to tease us out of thought,”’ 
to bewilder the intellect, to baffle the imagination. Even 
Ptolemaic astronomy had its vastitudes. And to-day 
modern telescopes and modern mathematical methods have 
revealed immensities behind immensities, and depths 
beyond depths, till figures and measurements have ceased 
to have any definite intellectual meaning, and have become 
little more than symbolical or emotional expressions of the 
inconceivable and transcendental. 


* “The Universe Around Us.” 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 12s. 6d. 


By Sir J. J.- Jeans, M.A., 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


In his last remarkable book, ‘“‘ The Universe Around 
Us,”’ Sir James Jeans—perhaps the most distinguished of 
living mathematicians—gives us the modern view of atom 
and star, and overwhelms us with a sense of the “‘ boundless 
inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole.”’ 
He reveals to us a universe with infinitudes of space, 
eternities of time and omnipotencies of energy—a universe 
where electrons a millionth-millionth of an inch in diameter 
fly round their infinitesimal orbits, several million million 
times a second, at the rate of hundreds of miles each 
second—a universe where each nebula in space has in it 
enough matter to make 2,000 million suns—a universe 
where there are nebulz so distant that light travelling from 
them at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, takes 140 
million years to reach us—a universe so large that all the 
million stars in it are as little crowded as would be six 
specks of dust in Waterloo Station. Figures like these 
stultify themselves and amount to little more than a 
string of superlatives, though they at least make us realise 
the inconceivable size and complexity of our environment. 
But Sir J. J. Jeans deals with more than figures: he 
gives dramatic pictures of the dynamics of the universe 
that the imagination can grasp, and he reaches the great 
conclusion that must affect a man’s whole outlook on life, 
and time, and eternity. He deals at length, for instance, 
with the theory, now universally held, that matter is not 
eternal but can be converted into radiant energy. Every 
planet, every sun, he tells us, is melting away into radiant 
energy and is in course of annihilation. To give us heat 
and light the sun is losing weight at the rate of a million 
tons a second, while the star S. Doradus in the Lesser 
Magellanic Cloud is wasting away at 300,000 times that 
rate. The energy given off in the course of this annihila- 
tion or transformation of matter is tremendous—‘ Annihila- 
tion leaves nothing behind ; it is a combustion so complete 
that neither smoke, ash nor cinders is left. If we on earth 
could burn our coal as completely as this, a single pound 
would keep the whole British nation going for a fortnight, 
domestic fires, factories, trains, power-stations, ships and 
all; a piece of coal smaller than a pea would take the 
Mauretania across the Atlantic and back.’’ The sun had 
once a hundred times its present weight, and it had lost 
ninety-nine hundredths of its weight before life appeared 
on the earth. Most of the matter in the other planets of 
the Solar System has also been annihilated. So that life 
would seem to be merely the produce of a cinder heap, 

This theory of the annihilation of matter naturally leads 
to the question of the beginning and end of the universe. 
Had it a beginning and willit have anend ? This question 
Sir J. Jeans answers without hesitation. He maintains 
that “‘ probably about 200 million years ago matter which 
had not previously existed, came, or was brought into 
being,’’ and that the universe cannot go on for ever— 
“With universes as with mortals, the only possible life 
is progress to the grave.’’ As to life on earth, Sir J. J. 
Jeans believes that barring accidents and any sudden 
shrinkage of the sun, the human race may survive a million 
million years. 

Sir J. J. Jeans is not only a great man of science; he 
is an admirable writer and expositor. Abstruse, technical 
and difficult though much of his subject be, he is always 
accurate, lucid and interesting, and we have rarely read 
a more fascinating book. It grips one like a drama; it 
delights one like a work of art. R. C. Macrie. 


A LONG-LIVED LORD CHANCELLOR.* 


The late Lord Halsbury, in addition to his longevity 
and long tenure of legal offices, was remarkable as a Tory 
of Tories who, despite the fact that his beliefs appeared 
obstructive to a later and more impatient generation of 
political opponents (and sometimes to men of his own 
party), never lost their respect and affection for himself 
asaman. In their opinion he might be a political old fogy 
in his last years when, at the age of eighty-seven, he led 


* “The Earl of Halsbury.’’ By A. Wilson-Fox. 30s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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the band of Diehards against the machinations of Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Asquith, but they respected his personal 
integrity, his genial personality, his tenacious memory, and 
his great gifts as an advocate in his earlier years at the Bar. 

Born in 1823 in Penton Street, in the days when Penton- 
ville was still a rural suburb—almost the same as Grimaldi 
describes it in his ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ a quarter of a century before 
—Hardinge Giffard was the son of a clever father, Stanley 
Lees Giffard, editor of The 
Standard, a member of a 
decayed Devonshire 
family who in the Middle 
Ages were possessed of 
good estates and traced 
descent from the Norman 
lords of William the 
Conqueror. The boy was 
educated at home, and 
when he went to Oxford 
in 1842 great expectations 
were entertained for his 
future by reason of his 
brilliant gifts. It was a 
disappointment therefore 
when he only took a 
fourth class, the reason 
being, according to his 
biographer, that his 
father, ‘‘ Dr. Giffard, had 
never taught him the 
meticulous criticism, the 
‘art’ of emendation, or 
the rare rules of grammar 
which University ex- 
aminers in their quaint 
wisdom consider so vastly 
important.’’ For the next 
five years Hardinge 
Giffard assisted his father 
with The Standard, writ- 
ing for it regularly on 
every variety of subject. 
Mrs. Wilson-Fox gives a 
pleasant glimpse of this 
period : 

“Every morning two 
strong, thick-set figures—the 
editor in his  full-skirted 
frock-coat, double - folded 
stock, fob and high hat, and 
his son probably less con- 
ventionally attired—would 
set out from the Pentonville 
house to The Standard office. 
In 1845 a few omnibuses 
were running in London, but 
the Giffards liked to go on 
foot. They were always 
great walkers. Now, how- 
ever, the green fields of 
twenty years back had gone for all time, though the 
old rural names remained, and all about them had sprung 
up narrow, ill-paved streets of mean houses. They would 
march along Coppice Row, down Saffron Hill . . . and so past 
the New Model Prison to Holborn. There they would cross into 
Farringdon Street, where the Fleet river—little more than a 
sewer—still waited to be hidden away from the eyes and noses 
of men, and so into New Bridge Street, whence The Standard 


still fulminating against Radical iniquities, kept on its respectable 
way.” 


At length Hardinge Giffard resolved to become a 
barrister. He was called to the Bar at the age of twenty- 
seven. His success was immediate; within a year pros- 
perity was attained, and he found himself in a position to 
marry and take a house in Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. ‘‘ There was a virile force about him, a combative- 
ness, a strength of conviction and a pertinacity which 
carried all before him. And he knew the right moment 
for the employment of a quick daring, which time and 
again gave him the victory.’’ One of his early successes 
was in securing the commutation of the death sentence 


passed on Thomas Smethurst (and his eventual pardon), 
accused of poisoning Miss Bankes. Arsenic and antimony 
were found in the body, and Giffard turned the tables on the 
prosecution by advancing that these poisons could have 
been introduced into the dead woman’s body by means ot 
the copper used in the analysis of the organs. In 1869 
Giffard defended Lord Carrington (the late Marquis of 
Lincolnshire) on a charge of assault, he having horse- 
whipped Grenville Murray 
for an article, published 
in The Queen’s Messenger, 
attacking Carrington’s 
father, who had died the 
previous year. The case 
ended with a free fight 
in court, black eyes and 
bloody noses. 

Hardinge Giffard at- 
tained great prominence 
as counsel for the Claim- 
ant in the original case of 
Tichborne v. Lushington 
(1871), a cause célébre 
whose reverberations still 
sound; but when the 
Claimant in turn became 
defendant, in a charge of 
perjury, Giffard no longer 
appeared for him, for he 
had lost faith in Orton or 
whoever the man actually 
was by birth. In 1876 
Giffard was appointed 
Solicitor-General, and in 
the following year he was 
elected M.P. for Launces- 
ton. In the House he 
was active in the measures 
against Bradlaugh and his 
method of taking the 
oath, for Giffard was ever 
a fervid Protestant. He 
became Lord Chancellor 
for the first time in 1885, 
at the age of sixty-two, 
when he also was created 
a baron; the earldom of 
Halsbury followed in 
1897. His greatest 
achievements as the head 
of the legal profession are 
associated with the Bill 
which enables an accused 
person to give evidence 
on his own behalf, and 
the establishment of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Although these measures were primarily of benefit to 
ordinary, and often criminal, men, Lord Halsbury had 
but little sympathy with democracy. As an _ ultra 
Tory he believed that only men of birth and breeding and 
culture were fitted to rule and hold high offices; he ex- 
pressed his view that ignorant and undisciplined minds 
‘‘ will always act either to favour some doctrine in which 
they fanatically believe, or to serve the most obvious 
interests of the moment.’’ In his home life he was genial 
and fond of children and cats. His keen sense of humour 
is aptly illustrated by extracts from letters. 

Mrs. Wilson-Fox has done her work well in a simple, 
straightforward, narrative manner, without any literary 
pyrotechnics. She supplies excellent résumés of legal and 
political cases in which Lord Halsbury was concerned. 
It is a pity that she needlessly went out of her way to make 
one erroneous statement, namely that in 1848, when 
Hardinge Giffard was a special constable at the time of 
the Chartist Demonstration, ‘‘ there were only two bridges 
spanning the Thames in London.’”’ Presumably she means 


The Lord Chancellor 


in Peer’s Robes. 
From “ The Earl of Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor,” by Mrs. A. Wilson-Fox 
(Chapman & Hall). 
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London Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge; without making 
any research into the question of how many bridges there 
were actually in 1848, one may safely advance the belief 
that Westminster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge were most 
certainly in existence then, and most probably also South- 
wark Bridge and Vauxhall Bridge, to say nothing of the 
old wooden bridge which spanned the Thames at Battersea. 

Lord Halsbury died in 1921, at the age of ninety-eight. 
Born in the reign of George IV, he was one of the few men 
who could remember the whole of the Victorian Era and 
survive it for twenty years. He knew the best days of 
the horse-coach ; he witnessed the rise of the railway and 
the decline of the horse. He lived to see the roads again 
bustling with the motor-car, and above them aeroplane and 
airship. Truly a marvellous retrospect. 

S. M. ELtts. 


TALES OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


If Miss Tennyson Jesse’s! characters do not stand out 
with sufficient distinction from the background of gilded 
glory that was the Palace of Royal Mandalay in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, it is because that back- 
ground is painted in such gorgeous colours, is such a pageant 
of flashing gems and glittering wonder, that we are perhaps 
a little too dazzled to look with sufficient intensity at such 
unattractive people as the pious Agatha, and shallow little 
Fanny Moroni, whose fatal love affair brought about the 
British conquest and the overthrow of Burma in the 
year 1885. The background is a prodigious and brilliant 
piece of work ; the atmosphere of the court, with all its 
Eastern barbarities and extravagances, is conveyed with 
a wonderfully realistic touch, and the book only fails in 
that it does not arouse our sympathy for any one of its 
characters. It is not that they are too human, but that 
they are not human enough. Miss Tennyson Jesse regards 
humanity with a cynical eye, and is so anxious to guard 
against sentimentality that she rules out sentiment. 
result is that we watch the comings and goings of her 
men and women with interest but without emotion ; 
catch her habit of criticising while remaining aloof from 
their feelings ; we laugh at them, never with them. The 
book nevertheless is a clever blending of history and 
fiction; it was a stupendous task to undertake, and 
deserved to be singled out by the Book Society. 

Miss Netta Syrett, in her ‘‘ Portrait of a Rebel ’’? also 
takes us back to the Victorian age, but her background 
is a conventional English one, and her lovely, passionate, 
intelligent Pamela is a very different being from the sly, 
supple, dark-skinned Fanny who flitted through the Palace 
of Mandalay. Pamela was born a rebel against the restric- 
tions imposed on women and the hypocrisy that hemmed 
them in. Her bohemianism coupled with ignorance led 
her to a disaster that, in those days, might be considered 
the greatest disaster a woman could encounter—but, with 
her dominating temperament and aided by circumstances, 
she overcame it and sheltered herself from disgrace. We 
get the whole story of her long life—for she lived long 
enough to see her granddaughter enjoy the freedom she 
had striven for—a poignant, arresting story, quietly told 
yet always interesting. ‘ 

Quiet too, in its way, but a book of such singular merit 
that it is difficult to speak too highly of it, is ‘‘ The Neces- 
sary Man,’’* by Miss Agnes Logan—a first novel of unusual 
strength and beauty. The beauty is not so much in the 
telling—the style is simple and straightforward—as in 
the whole scheme, in the author’s intimate understanding 
of ordinary folk and in the philosophy she brings to bear 
on life with its tragedies and comedies. Sandy Brockle- 
bank, eldest son of a Bedfordshire farmer, is believed by 
his family, and believes himself to be indispensable to the 
farm. He sets aside personal ambition for it, it comes 
between him and the girl he wants to marry, it prevents 

1 “The Lacquer Lady.” By F. Tennyson Jesse. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—* “‘ Portrait of a Rebel.” By Netta Syrett. 
7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.)—* ‘‘The Necessary Man.” By Agnes 


Logan. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet.)—* ‘‘ For Prince Charlie.” By Kate 
Whitehead. 3s. 6d. (Sharp.) 
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his going to the war; and yet in the end, when an accident 
forces him temporarily to surrender his authority, he 
discovers he is not indispensable, the farm goes on without 
him, another steps into his place. And he finds something 
else too—that all his sacrifices have not been sacrifices to 
the extent he imagined; it was not the farm he hated, 
but having his liberty curtailed ; when he knows himself 
free to go, he loves it and stays. This summary gives no 
adequate idea of the charm and delicate skill of the book, 
nor of the nzturalness of that Bedfordshire family. It is 
a sincere and satisfying piece of work. 

Mrs. Kate Whitehead, whose first novel, ‘ The King’s 
Legacy,’’ was published a short time ago, has now written 
another, ‘‘ For Prince Charlie.’’** That the author has 
suffered all her life from the severe disability of total 
deafness, gives perhaps significance to the fact that in 
“For Prince Charlie,” a story full of romance and 
action, she introduces among other personages from real 
life, Henry Baker, whose astonishing power of teaching 
the dumb to speak stirred London in the eighteenth 
century. Mrs. Whitehead is to be congratulated on a very 
interesting tale. 


ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


BROWNING AS GUIDE.* 


The idea that poetry has any “ moral” or ‘“‘ message ” 
is one that is indignantly rejected by the fashionable poets 
and critics of our own day. It will be remembered that 
the foxes (in the fable) which had lost their tails attempted 
to exalt taillessness into a virtue in order to hide what 
was really their jealousy ; and we sometimes suspect that 
the modern impatience with ‘‘ teaching’ in poetry has a 
similar explanation. Too many of our contemporary poets 
have nothing of importance to say ; they are almost wholly 
preoccupied with mere rebellion or mere moods; and 
consequently they denounce as a vice what, if we could 
read their secret minds, they probably envy as a virtue. 
At all events, most of the great poets of the past have 
been philosophers as well as singers. In the highest poetry 
of course the philosophy and the song are inseparable, and 
the “ message’ is implicit in the music. But that is a 
perfection to which even the greatest poets have only 
attained in their most inspired moments. In the majority 
of great poets there is both implicit and explicit ‘‘ teach- 
ing,” and it is only a kind of esthetic snobbery or logic- 
chopping that declines to recognise the fact. It is true 
that poetry, like the Bible, has suffered many things at 
the hands of the commentators, who are often not merely 
a self-important but a perverse race, darkening what is 
clear instead of lightening what is dark. Nevertheless, 
there is room for the good commentator ; and such Dr. John 
Hutton again proves himself to be. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Hutton wrote a book called 
“Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith.” 
That little volume still maintains its popularity throughout 
the English-speaking world, and its numerous admirers 
will now welcome the sequel which lies before us. In 
this “ Further Guidance’’ Dr. Hutton concentrates his 
attention upon the series of poems called ‘‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies.”’ Ferishtah, it will be remembered, is an Eastern 
sage, to whom the most varied people turn for companion- 
ship and friendly counsel, and who talks to them in stories 
and parables drawn from the observation of homely, daily 
commonplaces, from which he carries their thought by 
easy stages to the infinite. The setting is Oriental; but 
Ferishtah is after all but another of those dramatis persone 
through whose lips Browning discusses his own views of 
man, God, and destiny. Browning was often a man 
talking, through an assumed character, to himself. His 
philosophy was frequently experimental, and Dr. Hutton 
warns us against accepting it as final or dogmatic. Dr. 
Hutton himself never dogmatises. All he says in effect is : 
“This is what this or that poem means to me”; and he 


* “ Further Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of 
Faith.” By John A.Hutton,D.D. 3s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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says it in such a way as to inspire us to seek if possible 
another and equally clear meaning for ourselves : 


‘ The justification of Browning, and of any man who presumes 
to have a formula for life, is that for him it is not always a formula. 
What we want when we go to another for guidance is not so 
much light or an answer to our question. We know that no 
other can ever answer our question. At best he can only find 
an answer to his own. What we want, and what we are in need 
of, whether we are aware of this or not, is sympathy with our 
condition. We want some friendly mind not to despise us, but to 
share with us our sense of the problem, or our dullness to evidence 
which is sufficient for others.’ 

These words are as applicable to Dr. Hutton himself as 
to Browning. Dr. Hutton is no prosy, didactic com- 
mentator. He is a true and sympathetic interpreter. Nor 
does he forget that if he is interpreting a philosopher he is 
also interpreting a poet. His paraphrasing of ‘‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies ’’ admirably captures the spirit of the original. 
It is full of terse, vivid word-painting, of mingled vigour 
and tenderness, of humour and satire ; and the ‘‘ guidance ”’ 
emerges naturally and incidentally from a retelling of the 
stories. This is a wise, helpful, human little book, which 
the most careful student of Browning need not despise, 
and which should prompt many new readers to turn to a 
poet who is “ too big a man to belong to any one genera- 
tion.”” Dr. Hutton’s advice to readers, when confronted 
by the critic who declares Browning out of date, is that 
given by Isaiah on a famous occasion : ‘‘ Answer him not.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


“MR. JUSTICE DARLING.”, 


It is a fact that no judge in our time has captured the 
imagination of the public and the respect of his colleagues 
of bench and bar in quite the same fashion as the subject 
of this biography.* Predecessors of his, the legal luminaries 
of an age when newspapers printed news and ‘“ publicity ”’ 
remained an undiscovered art, never of course had the 
chance. It is certainly not his fault, and perhaps slightly 
his misfortune, that from the moment of his first judicial 
appointment ‘‘ Mr. Justice Darling,” as he must affec- 
tionately remain in the thoughts of his contemporaries 
in every walk of life, should have been marked down by 
the reporters as ‘‘ good copy.” 

Luckily Lord Darling is too great and good a lawyer 
and man to have his excellently balanced head turned by 
consciousness of his own vogue as a “ card,”’ if the epithet 
can be applied to so august a personality as that of one of 


His Majesty’s puisne judges. Humour, fancy and scholar-. 


ship have never ceased to grace his judicial utterances when 
the occasion has allowed of their exhibiton, continuing to 
bubble from him spontaneously, though some might say 
he was overdoing it. And when, as too often was the 
case, gravity was the proper note, he saw that it was 
maintained. No judge has supported more becomingly 
the dignity of the bench, displayed a more scrupulous 
fairness to the defendants and prisoners who have come 
before him in their hundreds, none has surpassed and few 
approached the logic and poise of his summings up, the 
sagacity and clarity of his charges to innumerable juries. 
It is doubtful even if a condemned murderer ever left his 
court nursing a grudge against the man who had just 
sentenced him. 

Such a man deserves a biography above the ordinary. 
Views may differ as to Mr. Graham’s tribute being an 
entirely adequate one, but if his work lacks the high dis- 
tinction demanded by the subject it remains a vivid and 
convincing piece of portraiture possessing all the merits 
that industry, enthusiasm and careful documentation can 
impart. His own comments are lively enough without 
being too showmanlike, and frequently he applies with 
effect the device of letting Lord Darling paint his own 
portrait in his own words, resurrected from the records 
of a score of famous cases. ~ 

The text is abundantly illustrated with line drawings, 
caricatures and contemporary photographs. Such care 


* “Lord Darling and His Famous Trials.”” By Evelyn 
Graham. Illustrated. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


as has obviously been taken in preparation of the material 
(supervised to some extent, one gathers, by Lord Darling 
himself) is a little detracted from by slipshod proof-reading. 
“ Brodstays ’’’ for Brodzkys, ‘“‘ Crauford’’ for Cranford 
are instances, and it is a little odd to encounter an inter- 
polated [sic] after the expression ‘‘ forcible feeble’’ in a 
quotation from some editorial diatribe of the eighties 
against Mr. Darling’s first promotion. 

Many a cause célébre over which it was Lord Darling’s 
lot to preside in the course of the last thirty years is here 
graphically summarised, to recall for those of us who 
remember most of them the intense public interest aroused 
at the time by such human dramas as the Crippen, Stinie 
Morrison, Armstrong and Seddon trials or, in refreshingly 
lighter contrast, the famous Romney Picture case, which, 
apart from its interest to connoisseurs and the artist 
community, provided Lord Darling with the happiest 
vehicle for display of his facile wit and quite amazing 
memory and erudition. Quotations and apt similes rained 
from the bench in a positive barrage, wits were fired among 
learned counsel in the court below, even in the witness 
box into which eminent experts tripped on each other’s 
heels, to a general give-and-take of allusive aphorism and 
persiflage that dispelled like a tonic breeze the musty and 
somnolent atmosphere usually overhanging the Court of 
King’s Bench. The newspapers enjoyed a long drawn out 
field day through the entire week of the tourney, Mr. Lewis 
of Bond Street undertook to take back his pseudo-Romney 
from Mr. Huntington of New York, repay the {£20,000 
expended on it, plus interest, shoulder the staggeringly 
heavy costs of the trial, and as a final flourish present the 
original bone of contention to the National Portrait Gallery 
or the Royal Academy as “ practically the only important 
work in oils surviving from that artist, Ozias Humphrey.” 

Mr. Justice DARLING (intervening) : He has not thought 
whether the Law Courts have a claim. 

Sir JoHN Stmon: We might have a “ knock-out.” 

A. G. 


THE AUTHOR OF “DISENCHANTMENT.”* 


A host of people in Manchester, to whom the thrill of 
seeing the initials ‘“‘C. E. M.”’ at the foot of countless 
articles in the principal newspaper of the city will be for 
ever remembered ; a host of people who regard “ Dis- 
enchantment ”’ as the book of books on its subject, one that 
will survive when much catch-penny writing about the War 
is forgotten : and a later host, to whom the name of Charles 
Edward Montague became known only when he gained 
his sunset fame as novelist and writer of short stories : 
these and a number of friends and fellow-players who 
rubbed shoulders with him in what he affectionately called 
“the writing game,’’ will assuredly wish to read Professor 
Elton’s memoir and treasure it for the fragments of letters 
and diaries that intimately reveal the genial, generous- 
souled man behind the pen. 

But whether or not the volume will attract further 
readers, outsiders who know nothing of its subject and who 
might be led thereby to a study of his fascinating work, is 
another question. We live in a time when biographies are 
written with enthusiasm, often embarrassing enthusiasm, 
and rarely nowadays do we encounter a biography so dis- 
passionate, so obviously “‘ official ’’ as this by Montague’s 
old colleague. It is as spare and unemotional as though 
it had been done in late Victorian days, under the super- 
vision of rationalists and positivists. Leslie Stephen, who 
was memorialised after the same pattern, would have 
greatly admired it. 

With commendable though, as we think, over-modest 
purpose, Professor Elton has kept in the dim background. 
Of course all the facts are in his memoir. Montague was 
born at Ealing, London, in 1867, the son of Irish parents. 
He was educated at the City of London School and Oxford 
University. He arrived in Manchester in 1890 as a pro- 
bationary member of the staff of the daily newspaper with 


* “C.E. Montague: A Memoir.”” By Oliver Elton. 12s. 6d. 
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which he was closely connected for the remainder of his 
life. He married the daughter of that great editor and 
journalist, Mr. C. P. Scott, and enjoyed an uncommonly 
happy existence as husband and father. He served in the 
War, although he was over military age, dyeing his hair 
in order to pass the inquisitors. While stationed abroad 
he was appointed to the post of “‘ assistant press officer ”’ 
or assistant censor, and as a consequence he came into 
close contact with men like Shaw, Wells, and Tomlinson. 
At the end of 1925 he retired from active journalism in 
order to settle in Oxfordshire and devote himself—at the 
age of sixty, if you please !—to fiction-writing, but died 
from acute pneumonia, three years later, at the Manchester 
residence of Mr. Scott. 

Among the speakers during the farewell dinner to Mon- 
tague when he left his beloved “‘ M. G.’’ was Mr. Scott 
himself. He recalled Montague’s first days in Manchester, 
and dwelt on “ his comradeship, his soldiership, and his 
sportsmanship and love of cricket and football... . 
Montague had lived both lives, the life of the journalist 
and the life of the author—he had lived them both, and he 
had lived them together. 


“The paper of the day might die with the day, but its work, 
if well done, as Montague had done it, did not die; it entered 
into the life of the nation and helped to direct its mind and 
shape its destiny.” 


These fine words adequately sum up the career of C. E. 
Montague as a contributor to newsprint. His career as 
novelist is not so easily surveyed. ‘‘ A Hind Let Loose ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Morning’s War,”’ his first two novels, appeared 
in 1910 and 1913 respectively. But his next work of 
fiction was not written until ten years later, and in spite of 
a pathetic note to his brother in which he announces that 
he has retired ‘‘ from the daily round of fixed-hour pro- 
fessional toil while still young and skittish enough to kick 
up our heels in the meadows to some purpose,”’ the delay 
was fatal. His response to the call of his creative genius 
was made too late. He had no longer the tremendous 
energy needed to carry a long imaginative work through 
consistently, triumphantly. ‘‘ Rough Justice,’’ that would 
have stirred critical readers to a lively anticipation if it had 
been written by a younger man, begins with that tremendous 


Mr. Reginald L. Hine, 
Author of “The History of Hitchin” (Allen & Unwin). 


energy apparent in every page, but it fades into insigni- 
ficance—artistically speaking—long before the conclusion. 
That is why some of the short stories in ‘‘ Fiery Particles ”’ 
and ‘‘ Action ’’ are Montague’s best work. 

As an artist, then, Montague’s career was a failure. 
But do not imagine that it is one of the depressing failures. 
Rather may we call it a sunlit failure, for he was a man who 
lived and had all his being in sunlight. His letters are 
boyish, jolly, manly. Those of his friends who received 
them are privileged beings. ‘‘ God bless you,’’ he writes 
to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson—at the age of sixty-three— 
‘“ wherever I’ve lived among common men I’ve been much 
the commonest among them. It’s the well-educated, with 
their appalling omnisciences and contempt, that I can’t 
get into any sort of comfortable touch with. They find 
out at once that I’ve not read any Balzac or Sainte-Beuve 
or Coleridge or Bergson or somebody and I have to sneak 
out.”’ 

Of course he was a better scholar, and a more highly 
equipped man of knowledge than all those omniscient and 
contemptuous ones. His book of ‘‘ Dramatic Values ”’ 
is ample proof of that. This little volume, by the way, has 
not been superseded as a criticism of the modern theatre 
by the writings of any of the critics who are dealing with 
the drama to-day and who have openly expressed their 
antipathy to Montague’s point of view. The explanation 
is probably that they have not the humour for it—even 
if they have the scholarship, of which so far they have 
given no indication. ‘“‘C. E. M.” was just overflowing 
with humour : 

“* I don’t give a hang for all the sound intellectual reasons for 
devotion to a country—pride in its greatness or its blasted ‘ rough 
island story,’ or the pedigree of its kings. As far as I can tell, 
my own regard for England is almost wholly sensuous. My 
England is the Strand and Waterloo Bridge, and all the Thames 
and the Pennine Hills here, and the crowd at a League football 
match, and Midland farmers talking like Shallow and Silence 
about the price of beasts, and the look of the common soldier 
in France at anything new, and the special kind of good-temper 
and humour and relenting decency that the man of the working 
classes has here.”’ 


There are many passages as self-revealing as this in the 
fragments which Professor Elton has printed from Mon- 
tague’s letters, especially in those addressed to his dis- 
tinguished and equally famous “‘ M. G.”’ colleague, Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse. Indeed it is easy to understand that 
the biographer has thought it wiser, as far as possible, 
to let Montague’s own words speak for him. But if we 
would have rejoiced in a fuller and more warmly drawn 
portrait to accompany them, we have at least the com- 
pensation of finding at the close that Professor Elton has 
said the very best thing about his old friend, after all. 
He speaks of him as an artist who had surmounted the 
risks of his trade and would not be forgotten, and says a 
clear and high spirit lay behind his art. And then, in 
conclusion, he says: ‘‘ Charles Montague may have been 
fortified by a favourite author, Shakespeare, in his con- 
viction that with common luck, and with effort, and with 
the spirit of youth and courage, life, however it be swept 
by tragedies, may be found excellent, ever fresh, and ever 
entertaining ; and also in the conviction of what he calls 
the ‘ inherent decency of things.’ ”’ 

Tuomas Moutt. 


HITCHIN.* 


Mr. Hine set a very high standard in the first volume of 
his History of Hitchin, a standard which is in no degree 
lowered in the second volume just to hand, rather the 
reverse. In size, number of illustrations and cost of pro- 
duction it certainly exceeds the former, but we would be 
chary of adding attractiveness, having such pleasing recol- 
lections of his deft manner in handling his material. The 
first might be said to have taken a broader sweep, to have 
painted, as it were, a little world in miniature, if the two 
words do not clash with each other ; while in the present 


* “The History of Hitchin.” Vel. II. By Reginald Hine. 
tos. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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volume the attention is more concentrated on certain out- 
standing phases and interests, and here, naturally, a more 
human note is struck. 

Belonging to a long dead past is that peaceful, deserted 
ruin, Minsden Chapel, two or three miles out of Hitchin, 
where the more derelict the chapel became, the keener 
grew the romantic desire 
to celebrate marriages 
there. At the last cere- 
mony in 1738 “‘ a piece of 
masonry fell and dashed 
the service book out of 
the curate’s hand.” The 
historian in Mr. Hine 
gives place to the poet as, 
working under the spell of 
Lionel Johnson, he re- 
suscitates in glowing 
imagery its one-time 
beauty and atmosphere. 
Considerable space is 
devoted to the history of 
the Hitchin Baptists, 
Congregationalists and 
Quakers, taken from their 
own 1ecords, which have 
not been fully explored 
before. ‘‘ Bunyan was con- 
stantly in these parts. 
The good people at Hitchin 
would steal away and 
meet him either at 
Bendish, five miles away, 
or Wain Wood, two miles 
away, and usually at dead 
of night.” Speaking of 
the latter place, “If it 
drenched with rain, there 
were four devoted women 
ever at hand to hold an 
apron above his bare head 
as he preached.” It is 
interesting to recall the 
debt to the Quakers : “‘ It 
was they who founded 
the hospitals, the libraries, 
the friendly societies, 
the penny savings 
banks, gave land for new roads and open spaces, and 
projected the Corn Exchange and the Old Town Hall.” 
With what a whimsical pen is the picture drawn of their 
tentative quest for relaxation and recreation: ‘‘ some had 
taken to cutting silhouettes, some to chess, bowls, others 
to walking, while some even ventured so far as to visit 
Brighton (then Brighthelmstone) every year.” In 1771 it 
is intriguing to find in Mercy Ransom’s book of recipes 
one for lip-salve, and a little later we read of “‘ an apologetic 
compromise of whist and Bible-study,” quaintly assisted 
by the playing cards decorated with biblical scenes, Genesis, 
Exodus, Samuel and Kings serving for the four suits, with 
mock elucidatory couplets scribbled underneath. 

“Sports and Pastimes ”’ and ‘‘ Crime and Punishment ”’ 
are two more headings under which a lot of entertaining 
facts are marshalled, those under the latter being princi- 
pally drawn from the Petty Session and Quarter Session 
Rolls, while the former give occasion for many curious 
and characteristic drawings by Samuel Lucas. Intimate 
glimpses into the domestic life of the townspeople are 
given in “‘ Wills and Testaments ’”’ and “ Place, Field and 
Surnames,’”’ where we find a hint that indefatigably and 
fully as Mr. Hine has pursued his task, he has not yet said 
the last word. The rousing of Hitchin from its inertia by 
the Fire of London opens up another interesting phase of 
the story. A chronology of principal events from 55 B.c. 
to A.D. 1929, as well as a number of appendices, a biblio- 
graphy of fifty pages and an index which covers both 
volumes, rounds off a record as complete as any we have 


R. N. G. Scott, Captain R.N. 
From “Captain Scott,” by Stephen Gwynn (John Lane). 


seen. As a result of his fourteen years’ labour Mr. Hine 
has placed an amazing compilation of facts on record, and, 
what is a great deal more, he has invested them with a 
vivid reality, a real flesh and blood quality, which will serve 
as a criterion for many, and be the delight of many more. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT.* 


The story of Captain 
Scott ‘can never grow 
stale nor lose the glamour 
of romance, and it is 
fitting that this account 
of his life should be in- 
cluded in ‘‘ The Golden 
Hind” series, alongside 
such names as Drake and 
Ralegh and other famous 
explorers. Having his 
own letters and diaries 
to reveal him the inter- 
pretation of his character 
is not made difficult for 
his biographer ; we know 
him for what he was—a 
brave, simple, modest, 
unselfish man whose 
heroism and zest for high 
adventure belong to all 
time. 

Yet Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
by a careful selection from 
those writings and by the 
graphically told story of 
Scott’s youth, has 
strengthened our know- 
ledge, and presented to us 
a vivid and unforgettable 
picture. He tells of early 
ambitions, ungrudgingly 
relinquished because of 
money difficulties at 
home; of the need to 
economise which haunted 
him for many years and 
made him fearful when, 
nearing his fortieth year 
and anxious to marry, he contemplated bringing poverty 
upon another. His marriage, as happy as it was 
brief, preceded his last voyage, and letters to his 
wife add a poignancy to the dramatic tale. This is a 
book to stir the imagination; for remembrance of the 
epic venture to the South Pole—that most glorious failure— 
must always move us deeply, as it moved the whole world 
at the time of its happening. 


WORTH WHILE. 


Of these translations from Russian, French, German 
and Scandinavian literatures, one—e fine book in itself— 
is also welcome for the light it throws on the position of 
immigrants in the United States; three more are credit- 
able work, while yet two make the reader wonder why 
they should have been done into English. Four out of six 
is, however, good measure. 

‘* Peder Victorious ’’ ! was written in Norwegian which, 
considering the content, iscurious. O.E. Rélvaag, himself 

*“ Captain Scott.’’ By Stephen Gwynn. 12s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

Peder Victorious.” By O. E. Rélvaag. (Harper.)— 
2 “ Goldman’s.” By Sigfrid Siwertz. (Allen & Unwin.)— 
3 “Short Stories of Soviet Russia.’’ (Dent.)—* ‘“‘ The Dark 
Journey.” By Julian Green. (Heinemann.)—* ‘‘ Zero Hour.” 
By Georg Grabenhérst. (Brentanos.)—® ‘‘ The Master of the 
Day of Judgment.” By Leo Perutz. (Mathews & Marrot.) 
7s. 6d. each, 
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an emigrant from the three million who inhabit Norway 
to the three million Norwegians who have made their 
home in the States, relates the history of a settlement of 
his people. By so doing he incidentally reveals a factor in 
American life which differentiates it from Europe. What 
happens here when a Czech, Magyar or other group finds 
itself on alien soil? The original owner of that territory 
does his best to compel the new-comer to adopt his speech 
and creed. Sundry hard-pressing laws with regard to 
schools and printing are imposed, with the result that the 
stranger is made ultra-conscious of his nationality. 
America does the opposite. Her immigrants are left to 
their own devices, and the consequence is that although 
the original immigrant clings to his native speech, his 
children adopt that of the country in which they have 
settled. America absorbs her immigrants. They learn 
English, they intermarry with other races, and the result 
is a fresh infusion of blood, an enrichment and that amazing 
energy which has given her so large a place in the sun. 
The people who rushed in large numbers to a new world 
before the immigration laws were passed are responsible 
for present-day America, and the country, in preventing 
the flood by barriers, is turning aside one of its sources of 
genius. In ‘‘ Peder Victorious’’ Norwegian children, 
growing up in the United States, are shown breaking, of their 
choice, with the traditions of the land from which their 
parents came. The eager reader hopes O. E. Rélvaag will 
show in another book the result of the intermarriage of 
Norsk and Irish. 

With this Norwegian story, almost cosmic in its breadth 
and understanding, can be placed ‘‘ Goldman’s,” ? dy 
Sigfrid Siwertz, the human and humorous story of a 
department store in Sweden. This ripe book is the work 
of an artist sure of himself and deeply wise. Goldman, the 
little Jew, whose life is the store, whose affections are 
centred on the people who manage it, who is the whining, 
shrewd and kindly king of the world he has created, is 
an admirable study. Twelve points of view, in twelve 
short stories, give us the store in the round, from the 
dancing golden slippers which are its sign to the stealthy 
raids of its proprietor on the Strasburg pies. Said the 
night-watchman when he caught Goldman in the deli- 
catessen department and was ordered back to the gold 
and pearls: ‘‘ ’Scuse me, Chief, the managing director 
he said to me to look up here from time to time ; ‘Some 
of the finer food-stuffs disappear,’ said he . . . ‘ especially 
the goose-liver.’’”’ ‘‘ Jasa! All right, sergeant ; be getting 
on with your job,” murmured his discomfited employer. 

In almost all translations words are used which cannot 
be found in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, but with 
one exception these volumes are adequately done, and the 
English of one is outstandingly good. Mr. Cournos being 
himself a sensitive artist is the right person to interpret 
for us the tales of his fellow-countrymen,* and we have 
only to compare his translation of ‘“‘ Babel’’ with that 
in “ Red Cavalry’ to realise the difference between the 
work of a creative mind and that of a mere journeyman. 
It is to be hoped Mr. Cournos will find time to give us more 
stories from the literature of new Russia. 

Julian Green is a writer who has been much talked of, 
and it is interesting to find that although he writes in 
French his quality is English, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say American. ‘‘ Leviathan,’’ translated under 
the title of “‘The Dark Journey,” * is the book of an 
immature but sombrely rich and powerful mind. It deals 
with unusual people, and vile people, but endows them 
with reality, and the first half of the book is convincing. 
With Gueret’s attack on the woman he loves, however, it 
drops broken-winged, never to recover itself. The nervous 
and emotional storms so ably indicated would not have 
led that hesitant and weakly creature into violence. They 
might have carried him over the edge into self-destruction, 
but no farther. Mr. Green has not yet attained the sure- 
ness of touch of the two Scandinavian writers, although 
when he comes into his own he will probably give us more 
penetrating studies than either have done. 

Georg Grabenhérst’s ‘“‘ Zero Hour,’’> when compared 


with ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’ is but the pale 
shadow of a book. The artist who went through the War 
feels he must put his experiences into words, and as a 
consequence book after book appears. They are mostly 
well written, but the background of horror is not one that 
appeals to the ordinary reader. ‘ All Quiet’ gave us an 
unforgettable picture of war conditions, its material was 
excellently handled, the impression it made was deep. 
On finishing it the ordinary person has had as much as 
he wants, as he can take in, and he flees all other books 
on the subject. ‘‘ Zero Hour ”’ is one of those other books 
and that “‘ All Quiet’’ should have been written is its 
misfortune. 

Why should ‘‘ The Master of the Day of Judgment ”’ *&— 
which it is to be hoped is not the Continental idea of a good 
murder and mystery story—have been printed in such 
unusual type ? The flourishes distract the attention from 
the tale, and the tale is not sufficiently interesting to stand 
it. Certain persons commit suicide, being influenced to 
do so by the spirit of a malevolent Italian, long since dead. 
On the last page we are informed that this is not however 
the true explanation, and another is given. The publisher 
informs us the author is famous. Perhaps this is a poor 
specimen of his work. 

On the whole the northern nations have given us the 
books which were most worthy of translation—at least 
as far as these six are concerned—and the best, ‘‘ Peder 
Victorious,’”’ is an enrichment of American literature due 
to the pre-immigration-law liberty which she is now 
restricting. Short views and fear may eventually affect 
the States as injuriously as the Inquisition affected the 
empire of old Spain. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


WOLFE.* 


The reader who takes up Colonel Whitton’s ‘‘ Wolfe and 
North America ’’ expecting to discover in it a new “ life ”’ 
of the victor of Quebec will soon find himself disillusioned. 
The limits or, if you will, joit.t purposes, of this wide- 
ranging book are confessed in its double title. The author 
might have given us one of two things—either another 
historical survey of the conquest of Canada or a fresh 
critical estimate of the character and career of James 
Wolfe ; instead of confining himself to one or other of 


‘these tasks, he has compromised between them, sandwiched 


slices of biography between slabs of political and military 
history, with the disadvantages that must accrue of 
divided interest, hurried treatment, so far as the human 
side of his work is concerned, and defective artistry. 

It is easy to see where his heart is really engaged. The 
growth of the British Empire, the fortunes of the British 
Army—these are the themes that stir his enthusiasm. 
An admirer of Sir John Fortescue, a writer in whose ears 
Captain Mahan’s famous doctrine of “‘ sea-power’’ rings 
like a blessed word—the phrase serves as a sort of refrain 
throughout this volume—he is caught by the spectacle 
of the long struggle between England and France for 
mastery on the North American continent ; he is attracted 
by the contrast between the adventurous voyageurs and 
centralised government of French Canada on the one 
hand, and the home-keeping habits and jealous rivalries 
of the American colonists on the other; he is interested 
in the geographical features, especially the waterways, 
of this ‘‘ new world’’; above all, he is preoccupied with 
the military problems involved in the campaigns he 
discusses. 

Yet, it would seem, he could not altogether resist the 
glamour that attaches still to the name of Wolfe, he could 
not wholly rule out the personal element in his book, 
and so he supplies episodic chapters summarising that 
genius’s all too brief life. This, despite the fact that 
Colonel Whitton thinks, with Sir John Fortescue and 
others, that both Wolfe’s contemporaries and posterity 
for long afterwards overrated his achievement at the 


* “Wolfe and North America.’ By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
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expense of others—Ambherst, his nominal commander, 
and Sanders, his naval colleague, for instance—and wrongly 
magnified his victory at Quebec into a conquest of the 
whole of Canada. To hold such views and yet to employ 
Wolfe’s name as part title of a book which goes some 
way towards reducing his stature is to deal, to say the 
least of it, a little hardly by that hero. 

Not that Colonel Whitton denies the brilliance of Wolfe’s 
triumph, not that he does not in his biographical interludes 
throw into piquant relief some curious features of the 
man which merit notice as make-weight to his gallantry. 
From youth up Wolfe was delicate; soon he became a 
victim to a form of tuberculosis and other bodily afflictions. 
It is hardly surprising then, that racked as he so often was 
with illness, he should betray irritability in his corre- 
spondence. But he even permitted himself to indulge in 
spasms of rash censoriousness! Of his fellow officers he 
said at twenty-one, ‘‘ Few surpass me in common know- 
ledge, but most of them in vice. I dread their habits and 
behaviour.”” That sounds almost priggish. Glasgow folk 
he found “ civil, designing and treacherous.’’ Poor Scot- 
land! Four years after Fontenoy he writes of the British 
infantry, ‘“‘ I have but a very mean opinion of the infantry 
in courage. I know their discipline to be bad and their 
valour precarious.’’ These were the men who were to 
fight like lions for him on Abraham Heights. He was as 
harsh in speaking of Americans, “‘ the dirtiest and most 
contemptible, cowardly dogs that you can conceive.” 
So high strung a man had his fits of depression, as in 
the famous dispatch sent to Pitt within a fortnight of 
his great victory, in which he talked despondently of 
‘“a choice of difficulties,’’ and added, ‘‘ The courage of a 
handful of brave men should be exerted only when there 
is some hope of a favourable event.’ Pitt’s nerve in 
publishing that dispatch had of course its reward. 

For Wolfe had the fire and the daring which atoned for 
these black-dog moods and the great Minister’s special 
choice of him was not mistaken. Nor was the public of 
the day in error, despite all that our military historians 
may say, in hailing Quebec’s fall as the death-knell of 
French hopes in Canada. The city was nearly lost again 
—but it was not lost, largely because it had lately been 
won, as well as because of the arrival of the British fleet. 
It took another year for Amherst to conquer Canada, but 
he was undoubtedly helped by the despair which affected 
the French after the loss of their Canadian capital. Yet 
if Canada was not wholly won at once, what a marvellous 
year for Great Britain was that year 1759. From all 
over the world came news of victories—in India, in Canada, 
on the high seas. The country, to be sure, had got all it 
needed to implement victory—a Minister of wide vision, 
and generals and admirals he could trust. But miracles 
could not be worked. Two years and more he and his 
people had to wait for the harvest; 1759 brought the 
harvest. Is it any wonder that when English folk learned 
of Wolfe’s success bonfires blazed in every town and 
village ? Popular instinct over these matters is not often 
at fault. Quebec was a symbol and it was also a tonic. 
The victor had died in the hour of his triumph, as was to 
be Nelson’s fate later; he was given an apotheosis. It 
was rough no doubt on Amherst that too little acknow- 
ledgment fell his way, but while Wolfe was dead, he, like 
Sterne’s fat scullion, could rejoice in being still alive. 
The historians at any rate—Colonel Whitton among them 
—are making him recompense to-day. 


F. G. BETTANY. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE.* 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to keep pace with 
even the modern literature that is produced. Authors, 
fashionable and popular for a decade or so, are forgotten 
so quickly that even their influence on younger men passes 

* “Modern Spanish Literature.” 


Warren. 30s. 
ture.” 


Two volumes by L. A 
(Brentanos.)—‘‘ Studies in European Litera- 
By Janko Lavrin. 5s. (Constable.) 


unnoticed. Who for instance has called attention recently 
to the obvious effect that Frank Wedekind’s plays have 
had on the modern theatre, especially on such authors 
as Eugene O'Neill and Sean O’Casey ? Who indeed re- 
members Wedekind to-day, or could name more than 
one of his plays? It is obvious to any student of the 
newer movements in literature—the movements once 
represented by The Little Review, and now by Tran- 
sition and This Quarter and many small American 
publications—that the young author is a diligent reader. 
The merits and the faults of many of the more extrava- 
gant books published to-day are dependent on the fact 
that they are written by men who, in an age of films and 
automobiles, still prefer the ancient and honourable sport 
of reading: their originality is like the originality of the 
Elizabethan poets; they are excited by the prospect of 
bringing to life the incredible services of literature. It 
is no use saying, in the face of the enormous amount of 
old literature and of modern, that the best will always 
get to the front. It is simply not true. There is no time 
for most of us to read even those masterpieces of the 
world’s literature which were written before the century 
began. We need not go back to the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Who to-day reads Goethe ? or Car- 
lyle ? or Schiller ? Who reads Addison ? or Pope? or 
even Moliére ? Of course these great authors have some 
readers; but with the increase in amount of modern 
literature, it is inevitable that many of the old masters 
should be ignored. Yet the professional students of 
literature continue, either with histories or criticisms ; 
and I for one am very glad that they should. For though 
I shall never read all I should like to, it gives me pleasure 
to know that others are reading authors which I—perhaps 
through ignorance of the language or through lack of time— 
will never be able to study. With the subjects of Mr. 
Janko Lavrin’s new book I am moderately well acquainted. 
He writes separate essays on Balzac, Heine, Turgenev 
and Baudelaire; and a series of Plutarchan studies on 
Ibsen and Shaw, Huysmans and Strindberg, Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche, Tchehov and Maupassant, Dostoievsky and 
Proust. I find his approach to his authors a little too 
solemn, a little too much the approach of a man who has 
not sufficiently considered life apart from books (which 
is quite a different thing from not considering life apart 
from literature). For instance in his essay on Baudelaire 
Mr. Lavrin makes a surprising statement : 

‘““When the boy was six years old, Mme. Baudelaire was 
already a widow. She soon married the utterly respectable 
M. Aupick, who became later an ambassador and a general. 


This step of hers affected the young boy in quite an unexpected 
way—it aroused his jealousy.” 


The most disastrous consequence of the spread of psycho- 
analysis among the literary class is that it produces a sort 
of mental inertia; its formule are used without intelli- 
gent examination. What is more expected, more natural 
than that a petted, adored, spirited child of six should 
be furiously jealous when presented with a rather dull 
stepfather, lose the daily and hourly companionship of 
his mother, become instead of her comrade and friend, 
simply ‘‘the child’’ again? It would have been un- 
expected had Charles Baudelaire not been jealous. At 
times also Mr. Lavrin does not explain his meaning suffi- 
ciently. I can attach no precise meaning to his statement : 
“‘ It is now generally agreed that Tolstoy is not a religious, 
but only a moral teacher.’’ There have been in the past 
some ethical philosophers who contrived to persuade 
themselves that you could have an ethical system without 
a religious one; but of these surely Tolstoy emphatically 
is not. His whole ethic depends on his acceptance of a 
certain view of the Christian philosophy, especially as he 
found it in the synoptic gospels. Or does Mr. Lavrin 
simply mean that as a religious teacher Tolstoy is not 
satisfactory ? For I should have thought that this objec- 
tion was valid also against his ethic. 

Again I rub my eyes in amazement when Mr. Lavrin 
writes of Proust’s skill in dealing with sex : 


“In the analysis of this appetite (whether normal or abnormal) 


‘ 
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Proust has no equal. His favourite heroes are either senti- 
menta. sensuatists like Swann, the young Robert and Proust 
himself, or sexual inverts like Baron de Charlus. Albertine and 
a long ga'lery of other characters. It is only fair to say that 
although gloating at times over such dangerous themes, Proust 
treats them with great tact and with great objectivity.” 


“ Objectivity ! If there is one book which is from 
beginning to end a riot of subjectivity surely it is Proust’s 
great masterpiece: its very form is a piece of sublime 
egotism. Mr. Lavrin is however a pleasant critic, and 
beginners may find him useful as a guide to authors they 
will then desire to read. 

It is such a guide I welcome in Mr. Warren's magnifi- 
cently complete handbook to Spanish literature from the 
eighteenth century to ourown day. Recently there has been, 
largely under American auspices, a great revival of interest 
in Spanish authors, especially in the dramatists. Benavente, 
Sierra, Quintero—are all names familiar to students of 
the modern theatre ; and at the end of last century Edmund 
Gosse included novels by Valera and Valdes in his series 
of Continental novelists edited for Heinemann. Unfor- 
tunately the one Spanish author who earned world-wide 
fame was that late pursuer of Hugo romanticism, Blanco 
Ibanez. His war novel had real merits; but his general 
level was far below that of other Spanish novelists who are 
almost unknown to those who are unacquainted with the 
language. Baroja, who is not without a naturalistic 
strain, is worth ten of Ibanez, while Azorin’s highly indi- 
vidual, reticent style reveals a new capacity in the Spanish 
genius. Mr. Warren seems to know almost every Spanish 
author of importance. He is perhaps a little hard on 
reputations of yesterday—lI should not rate Echegaray as 
low as he does: his theatre is no doubt rather melo- 
dramatic, but it does not, I think, deserve Mr. Warren's 
violent condemnation: it is a grave error in criticism to 
decry as unreal feeling which is expressed in such a way 
that it seems unreal to you. The ‘“‘ Great Galeoto ”’ is an 
extraordinarily effective piece of writing, when it is acted 
well; and that is a not unimportant test of the merits of 
a play. Mr. Warren is as well acquainted with Spanish 
life as letters, and this gives his book a singular value. 
Its utility would be greatly increased however by the 
addition of a bibliography of translations. 


R. RoBeErtTs. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Freemantle, in ‘‘ England in the Nineteenth Century,” 
has made an extremely important contribution to modern 
history. The title of the book is a misnomer, for Mr. Free- 
mantle’s four hundred and fifty-three well printed pages 
contain, not a textbook résumé of a crowded century, but 
a wide and comprehensive view of England in the years 
when, under the leadership of the dying Pitt, she was 
saving herself by her exertions and Europe by her example. 
In his survey, alike imaginative, scholarly and impartial, 
the author has performed a real service, not only to students 
of history, but to everyone who wishes to understand the 
problems of modern civilisation. 

The first decade of the nineteenth century has lately 
become the battle-field for those historians who view the 
past merely as a storehouse of political arguments. The 
old school, who could see in these years only the stately 
Pitt and the heroic Nelson, have been challenged and put 
to rout by those who, judging the past always by the light 
of the economic and social ideals of the present, behold in 
the England of our great-great-grandfathers a savage 
prison in which a few icy aristocrats oppressed a vast 
multitude of suffering and wretched toilers. To this new 
school history appears to be nothing but a long story of 
injustice, and the early nineteenth century the culminating 
epoch in Mammon’s despotism of the poor. 

Mr. Freemantle has come to our rescue with a book 


* “ England in the Nineteenth Century.” By A. F. Free- 
mantle. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) ; 


which one trusts is only the first of a long series that will 
give_us a complete and balanced picture of a great age. 
In this, his first volume, he covers the years from 1801 to 
1805. He begins with a survey of the England of town 
and country, left by the old century to its successor. We 
are introduced in a series of pictures to the growing towns 
of the industrial areas. We see Manchester where the 
“‘ respectable males of the town met for conversation, news 
and a sixpennyworth of punch every day after dinner in 
a dark dungeon of a public-house, kept by one who 
punctually cleared them out at closing time with the 
words: ‘ Past eight o'clock, gentlemen!’ enforced by a 
whip with a long lash”’ (‘‘ It is not surprising,’’ comments 
the author, ‘“‘ that masters who submitted to this should 
have employed the same means in their factories with 
children who dawdled on their way to work’) ;_ Liverpool, 
with its docks and windmills between the Mersey and the 
Lancashire foothills ; canny Newcastle, with its rough, well- 
to-do, independent colliers; the charlatan Brummagem, 
where “crusty knaves that scud the streets in aprons 
seem ever ready to exclaim: ‘ Be busy and grow rich.’ ”’ 
Beyond the newer England he paints the older, “‘ the land 
of the edge of the moorlands and the rims of forests,’”’ and 
beyond that again, in the west, a secret, green Wales, 
whose largest town, Swansea, then only boasted six thousand 
people, and where the miners still believed in fairy knockers, 
who revealed to them the hidden seams of coal. 

In front of this background Mr. Freemantle has drawn 
us, with a breadth of vision worthy of ‘‘ The Dynasts,”’ 
the great figures and events which form the real fore- 
ground of these momentous years. The rival forces in 
Parliament and their leaders are introduced (the author 
has not mastered his Iliad for nothing), and the scene 
shifts across the far-flung battle line to Abercromby in 
Egypt, the roar of the guns at Elsinore, and the long lines 
of tossing men-of-war in the rolling Atlantic swell off 
Trafalgar. The description of Nelson’s death has been 
told, and worthily told, many times before ; the author 
makes no attempt at originality, but we rise from his 
rendering of the scene with something of the emotion 
with which we leave the theatre after witnessing the 
performance of a great drama, grateful that it has been 
given us to receive, from the pen of the great grandson of 
one of Nelson’s captains, the most splendid and gracious 
story of our annals. ‘ History,’’ he well says, “ loves to 
linger over a scene so touching and so glorious.”’ 

Mr. Freemantle thoroughly understands the age. His 
book is worthy of recommendation to all students of litera- 
ture as a companion volume to Jane Austen’s novels. He 
sees, loves and comprehends his world in little things as 
well as in big. The whole age is here. He devotes several 
pages to a discussion of the early nineteenth century view 
of marriage and seduction. The latter, he tells us, “ had 
succeeded hard drinking as the fashionable vice of the last 
quarter of the century.’’ In his study of Robert Owen 
and. his contemporaries he gives us something of the spirit 
of the earlier, Homeric Forsytes: “ getting on and grow- 
ing rich was in the air.’’ His vision is wide enough to 
include the whole of an age, richer in contrasts and contra- 
dictions than perhaps any other. There was in those days, 
as he sees, breathing space. ‘‘ The factory worker of 
1801,”’ he writes, ‘ still smacked of the country-side from 
which he came, and was one whom it was not safe to 
make into an enemy. Lancashire at this time bred the 
roughest men in England. . . . If the masters were hard, 
they had good need to be.” 

Such a book as this, though written in a laconic, scholarly 
and ever slightly humorous style, is never far from poetry. 
It enables one to understand so much, without which the 
nineteenth century is a riddle, for the drawing-room of 
Jane Austen, the teeming life of Dickens’s street, the report 
of the first Royal Commission on the Coal Mines, the 
fantastic glories of Scott and Wyatt, the rich inhabited 
country-side of Borrow, all so contradictory to each other, 
have their roots in the England which Mr. Freemantle has 
made it his task, and I think his joy, to reveal. 


ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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CAESAR REMEMBERS.* 


A new volume of poems by Mr. William Kean 
Seymour has been overdue for long. Even his 
irreverent parodies of contemporaries in Punch 
have not reconciled us to the silence of his own 
authentic voice. At long last ‘‘ Cesar Re- 
members ’’ appears, published in an extremely 
tasteful form, and is sure of a grateful welcome. 
From a repeated perusal of Mr. Seymour’s new 
poems, and from a recollection of his earlier 
work, it would appear to the present reviewer 
that his ideal of poetry is the rhythmical expression 
of Beauty and Emotion. In spite of a general 
sympathy with the aims and methods of modern 
poets, Mr. Seymour yet walks securely on 
traditional paths. His subjects are such as are 
congenial to poetry, and not more appropriate to 
prose. The themes which occupy his attention 
are the beauties of this material world where he 
moves and has his being ; and he writes really of 
emotions which are permanent and fine experi- 
ences, and not of moods which are cheap and 
transitory, and go at four a penny. From this 
summary of Mr. Seymour’s qualities it will be 
apparent that he is seldom austere. His Muse 
may be radiant and adorned without, but the hair shirt 
is worn less frequently next her skin. Without hard 
thought poetry devoted to beauty frequently has a 
tendency to cloy. This penalty Mr. Seymour’s Muse does 
not always escape. His sensitive appreciation of beauty is 
sometimes overstressed and gaudily coloured, and then it 
falls from beauty into mere prettiness, which is a very 
different thing. 

These common characteristics of Mr. Seymour’s poetical 
work can be illustrated more particularly from the book 
under notice. The poem, ‘‘ Caesar Remembers,” giving its 
title to the collection, must be familiar to many readers 
of anthologies. With careful simplicity the poem describes 
a Roman camp in the Chiltern Hills, and Casar amongst 
his legions building dyke and rampart against the Britons, 
but in thought far away. 


“Soft in the shadows 
He saw, and heard, 
A Roman garden, 
A Roman bird. 


‘Soft in the shadows 
The tired man heard 
A woman's laughter, 
A woman's word. 


“Cesar, shivering, 
Heard repeat 
Spades on the hill-side, 
Sentries’ feet.’ 


This is sensitively felt and realised and expressed. There 
is nothing too much. The author, obviously, is pleased 
with it himself, quite justly, for he tries to repeat his first 
fine careful rapture both in ‘‘ Semiramis ”’ and in ‘‘ Cortez.” 
In these two poems, more particularly in the latter, the 
experiment does not quite come off. ‘‘ Semiramis ’”’ very 
nearly catches the earlier accent, for metre and poem are 
extremely charming. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is less satisfying by reason of a fault occasionally apparent 
in Mr. Seymour’s poetry, the sin of excess. An out- 
standing illustration of this tendency may be found in the 
poem which stands first in the collection, entitled ‘‘ Siesta.”’ 
I have a disquieting fancy that the author has placed: it 
in the position of honour because he appreciates it unduly. 
It is an extremely clever piece of work, but cleverness is 
not required in poetry, but rather intensity. The ‘‘ proper- 
ties’ accumulated by Mr. Seymour, the desperate effort 
to make the poem riot with colour—the oranges on blue 
china, the jade and silver spoon, the melons on chrysoprase 
—seem meretricious, and compare unfavourably with the 
quiet loveliness of his finer things. In criticising this 


* “Cesar Remembers: Poems.’’ By William Kean Sey- 
mour. 6s. (Gollancz.) 


Mr. William Kean Seymour. 


proneness to excess I would not for one moment seem to 
suggest that Mr. Seymour should distract his eyes from the 
pageant without him and look at the world within. He 
can do this on occasion, as I gladly admit, for instance in 
the delightful free verse poem ‘‘ Weeding,’’ with its peculi- 
arly characteristic touch of humour at the close. But his 
essential gift is that of a man for whom the visible world 
exists, and who is capable of expressing what he sees from a 
glowing palate. When this gift is exercised in moderation 
and with restraint he is capable of such a poem as “ Fruit- 
age,’’ which lovely phrasing and lively emotion make a 
thing of enduring value. 

It is to be hoped that the fine qualities which are the 
notes of Mr. Seymour’s verse—his technical dexterity, his 
sense of beauty, his sensitive feeling for nature, his capacity 
for emotion—will ensure ‘‘ Cesar Remembers ”’ the atten- 
tion it deserves. Probably more talent is expended in 
poetry, with less recognition from the public, than in any 
other art. It is fortunate that poetry is its own reward, 
for it seldom has any other. From these poems it is clear 
that this exceeding great reward is already Mr. Seymour’s. 
We can but trust that a more material success will be 
added to him also. 


EUGENE MAson. 


THE UNDYING WAR.* 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie served in the Dardanelles in 
1915 until he was invalided in September. After that he 
was Military Control Officer at Athens and, later still, 
Director of AZgean Intelligence Service at Syra. His book, 
as the title indicates, deals with his experiences in the 
Gallipoli campaign; it has been acclaimed by the Book 
Society as ‘‘ The Book of the Month,” an honour, in our 
opinion, well deserved. The volume may be reviewed 
under two aspects. In the first place it may be considered 
as a series of pen pictures of the campaign, the incidents 
of which were noted by a quick-witted observer gifted 
with immense literary power; and also as a description 
of the personal traits and characteristcs of many who 
served on the peninsula. As regards the pen-pictures, 
we feel that the expectations of Mr. Henry James were 
fulfilled when he wrote to Mr. Mackenzie on June 18th, 
1915, ‘‘ I confess I take an enormous pleasure in the fact 
of the exposure of the sensitive plate in your imagination, 
your tremendous attention, to all these wonderful and 
terrible things.’”’ As regards the descriptions of persons 

* “ Gallipoli Memories.’ By Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.)—‘‘ The Wet Flanders Plain.” By Henry Williamson. 
5s. (Faber & Faber.)—'‘ The Forbidden Zone.’”’ By Mary 


Borden. 6s. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Soldier’s War.’’ Edited 
by John Brophy. 6s. (Dent.} 
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these range from what is akin to hero-worship, in a few 
cases, to what is decidedly the reverse in several others. 
In the case of the latter there is nothing of the ‘‘ pease-ccd 
of anonymity’ for the victims. Their names are given, 
and although the mocking irony is often irresistible, it 
shades off at times into cruelty marked, we feel, now and 
then by something not in very gocd taste. 

In its second aspect the book may be regarded as a 
review of the campaign as a whole, with emphasis laid 
upon what, in Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, might and ought 
to have been achieved. Mr. Mackenzie was much struck 
by the amateurishness of the whole organisation. While 
waiting for news on that dark night of the Suvla landing 
the thought ‘“‘ went singing through my head. We have 
lost our amateur status to-night. It was foolish for me 
who had been old enough to remember the muddle of the 
South African War to go on believing in the practical 
value of the public school system.”’ Yet in nothing does 
the amateurishness of Gallipoli show itself more clearly 
than in the circumstances which led to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
own presence at G.H.Q. on the peninsula. On March 23rd, 
1915, he received a letter from his friend Orlo Williams, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“T noticed a day or two ago that he (Sir Ian Hamilton) had 
brought Vol. II of ‘ Sinister Street * to read. So when I was in 
conversation with him I told him I knew you, etc. and that vou 
had tried for a commission in Egypt. So he said at once: 
‘Write to him and tell him to get into communication with 
Eddie Marsh and get sent out to me as a Marine or anything and 
I will find him a job of some kind... .’” 


And that was that. 

As regards the campaign as a whole, Mr. Mackenzie was, 
and still is, a pronounced Easterner. ‘‘I believed from 
the beginning of the War that our best policy was to 
attack Constantinople.” Again and again in the volume 
there is insistence upon the ‘‘ might have been” had it 
not been for ‘‘ the insurmountable mental barrier” pre- 
sented by all the politicians at home, except Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and for the futile operations of the misguided 
people on the Western Front. But as Napoleon says, 
the moral is to the physical as three to one, and here the 
author of this review will say what he has never said in 
print before. It happened that a wound kept him in a 
military hospital practically the whole of 1915. It was 
the year of Gallipoli. It was the year, on the Western 
Front, of Second Ypres (with the first gas attack by the 
Germans), of the dubious victory of Neuve Chapelle, of 
the disaster at Aubers Ridge and of the bloody non- 
success of Loos. To that hospital came scores and scores 
of wounded officers. But whereas the present writer can 
never remember any officer from France who was not 
serenely confident that we would eventually win, he can 
never remember any officer from the Dardanelles who 
was not firmly convinced that there was in that region 
“no earthly.” The unanimity manifested on each side 
was extraordinary. This recollection is given merely for 
what it is worth, but it seems worth something in a review 
of “ Gallipoli Memories.”” Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a 
fascinating one, even if his views do not command the 
acceptance of the reader. The absence of any reference 
to the sketch map in the Contents should be put right. 

Mr. Williamson’s slim volume is also one of reminis- 
cences, but of an entirely different kind. He served in 
France and, as a soldat retourné, recently made a nine-days’ 
pilgrimage over the Western Front, starting from Calais, 
revisiting the salient with “ Pop,” Vlamertinghe, Goldfish 
Chateau, and of course Ypres as well, thence east via 
“ Plugstreet ’’ to Arras and the Somme. There is very 
little about the actual fighting which Mr. Williamson went 
through, but so subtle is his skill that by suggestion rather 
than by description he conveys to us in many places the 
horrors of his war years The note of the book is one of 
disenachantment—greedy Belgians, surly and _ grasping 
French peasants, and the new generation of objectionable 
young men flocking to estaminets from which come the 
blare of an American automatic hurdy-gurdy and over 
which is the sign ‘‘ Grand Anglais Jazz Balle every Sunday 
Night wellcome.” Mr. Williamson gives the impression 


of a man asking himself, ‘‘ Was it worth while, for 
this ?” 

Miss Borden's book is not a novel, but “a collection of 
sketches and prose poems written when I was at the front 
with my hospital,’ which was just behind the French lines. 
The sketches are not entirely medical, for there are vivid 
descriptions of French scenes and French soldiers. But 
it is in the sketch, “‘ In the Operating Room,” that Miss 
Borden comes into her own. For technique and economy 
of phrase this extract is worth quoting : 

IsT SURGEON: Quick, a basin! God! How the blood 
spouts. Quick, quick, quick! Three holes in this lung. 


2ND SURGEON: Take that leg away, will you? There's no 
room to move here. 

3RD SURGEON : Take this dead man away, and bring the next 
abdomen. Wipe that table, mademoiselle, while I wash my 
hands. And you there, mop up the floor a bit. 


(The doors open and shut, Stretcher-bearers go out and 
come in. A nurse comes from the sterilising room with a pile 
of nickel drums in her arms. Another nurse goes out with 
trays of knives and other instruments. The nurse from the 
corridor comes tack.) 


Nurse: Three knees have come in, two more abdomens, 
five heads. 


It was the German ex-Crown Prince, we think, who once 
spoke of the late madness in Europe as “ This jolly old 
war.” 

Messrs. Dent are to be heartily congratulated upon 
“A Soldier’s War.”’ It is a prose anthology containing 
fourteen tales by different writers of three nationalities— 
French, German and British, and of varying tempera- 
ments; and the names of Henri Barbusse, Edward 
Thompson, and Fritz von Unruh, taken at random from 
the list, are guarantees of the high literary value of the 
book. There is a thoughtful introduction in which the 
editor points out that in Germany the reaction of a violent 
pacificism is producing a reaction against reaction. Men 
write articles and even books to declare that they person- 
ally enjoyed the War. If only some manager would have 
the courage to stage ‘“‘ In the Operating Room” ! 


F. E. Wuitton (Lievut.-CoLoner). 


AMBITION.* 


We open every new book by Mr. W. H. Davies with a 
certain amount of anticipation, and especially a new book 
of verse. Years ago he had the desperate idea of calling 
one of his many collections “‘ Farewell to Poesy,’’ but she 
could not take the hint. Twice he has issued Collected 
Peoms, as if that were final; and still he has found it in 
his heart to sing the world a few more. He calls his 
latest volume “‘ Ambition,” after one of the poems. Ambi- 
tion should be made of sterner stuff. 

““T had Ambition, by which sin 
The angels fell ; 


I climbed and step by step, O Lord, 
Ascended into Hell. 


“* Returning now to peace and quiet, 
And made more wise, 
Let my descent and fall, O Lord, 
Be into Paradise.” 


This poem is perfect—the shape, the rhythm, the natural 
plainness, the orderly advance of thought and phrase 
together, the native wit, the easy art of it. Throughout 
the book in the best poems (more than two-thirds of it) 
there is this notable ease of execution—not a change of 
Mr. Davies's style, but a refinement of it—and my own 
opinion is that when some as yet unborn anthologist of 
discrimination makes a final selection from the many 
little volumes, some of Mr. Davies’s best will be found in 
Ambition.” 

While acknowledging with all gratitude the charm of 
Mr. Davies’s earliest poems, and the new and individual 
note which it was his skill and pleasure to give, we have 
to admit that there was a certain rawness—a quite un- 
studied imperfection—often a natural charm like the 


* “ Ambition.” By W. H. Davies. 3s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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chiidishness of children. It appeared in an excessive use of 
monosyllables and a curious lisping rhythm due to the 
(theoretically) wrong stresses.on naturally unstressed 
words. This lent his poems a newness which perhaps he 
did not always intend ; and a less sincere poet might have 
exploited the faculty dangerously and played the artless 
child of nature to monotony, purposely avoiding smooth- 
ness and technical perfection. But Mr. Davies has never 
done su, and in this book he 
attains to an almost classical 
skill at times. The last 
poem in the book, ‘‘ My 
Life’s Example,” or the first, 
‘Friends Unborn,”’ or this, 
called ‘‘ Day or Night,” are 
all examples of his finished 
skill, 
* Again I wake and cry for 

light ! 

My golden day has gone, 

And looking through my 
window now, 
I see the stars and moon. 


“Which shall I sacrifice to 


sleep, 
With both beyond my 
praise ? 
So lovely are these silvery 
nights, 
So bright these golden 
days.” 


The quotations I have 
used do not, it is true, show 
the typical W. H. Davies, 
but he is there. His sur- 
prising childlike fancies— 
“How merrily this bantam 
world, Can clap his wings 
and crow,”’ or the stars that 
“peep out like timid mice,” 
are to be found still, and 
still surprise; though they 
are not so much relied on. 

There are also a_ few, 
though least successful, 
poems of maxims or conclu- 
sions. The prevailing mood 
of the book is of one whose 
senses still delight in the 
small beauties and creatures of the world, one whose love of 
joy and content as age advances only grows deeper roots in 
earth. Mr. Davies has loved wild nature with his whole 
heart and she has never failed him ; he is as loyal, sincere 
and happy now as he ever was; but now he knows the fullest 
meaning of joy and seeks and finds content. I know of 
no book new this season which can give as much joy and 
content to the reader at so modest a price. 


FRANK KENDON. 


LIGHT VERSE.* 


It is sometimes asserted that it is more difficult to find 
rhynves in the English language than in most. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that a neat way with 
rhymes is a rather special characteristic of our best makers 
of light poems, to say nothing of the ingenious feats of some 
of our more serious writers. Byron enjoyed playing with 
rhymes, Browning had a decided leaning towards the in- 
genious in this direction, and finally we come, by way of 
Calverley, Gilbert and Austin Dobson, to our present-day 
writers in this manner. 

Here are three books by three modern authors (though 
one, alas, is no longer with us) whose happy felicities of 

* “ Selected Verse.” By R. C. Lehmann. With an Intro- 
duction by Alfred Noyes. 5s. (Blackwood.)—‘ Interludes of 


an Editor.” By Sir Owen Seaman. 7s. 6d. (Constable.)— 
ms Blue Feathers.” By E. V. Knox. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


rhyme take the ear with their pleasing cacophonies no less 
than the mind with their nimble wit. 

But although the writers of these three books of poems 
have certain traits in common, they have each a very 
distinctive character. 

In Mr. Lehmann’s “ Selected Verse’ there is a tender- 
ness, a delicate undertone of wistfulness which permeates 
his work and sweetens it as the scent of potpourri will 
sweeten the atmosphere of a 
house. 

This does not mean that 
he is a sentimentalist ; far 
from it. His rowing and 
cricket poems, his college 
poems, his delightful animal 
poems are expert, crisp, 
vigorous and _ essentially 
common-sensibie in their 
outlook. 

Again and again one finds 
oneself chuckling over their 
excellent funninesses and 
their quite extraordinary 
cleverness. ‘‘ Lans Remigii’’ 
is a little masterpiece of 
clever versification, with its 
amusing triple rhymes : 
“But now each college resi- 

dent, Dean, Master, Provost, 


President, 
By’ every word he says 
identifies himself with 


That sort of thing takes 
some doing, especially when 
it is kept up for six verses. 
But again and again too 
one comes across the 
romantic note, the touch of 
sincere feeling (none the less 
sincere because it is so 
graceful) which enabled Mr, 
Lehmann to write so engag- 
ingly and tenderly of dogs, 
of children, of old friend- 
ships. Everyone who has 
ever loved a Pekingese will 
adore the lines to ‘‘ Sooti,” 
and I think it would be 
a hardened soul indeed that did not respond to the account 
of “‘ Rufus’”’ awaiting his master on the Stvgian shore. 
And isn’t this a charming quatrain at the end of “‘ John”? : 


R. C. Lehmann. 


From the portrait by William Logsdail 
(Hill & Saunders, Eton). 


From “ Selected Verse,” by R. C. Lehmann (Blackwood). 


“Gives one long sigh of unalloyed content, 
Over a day so well, so proudly spent ; 
Resigned at last to listen and obey, 
And so begins to breathe his quiet night away.” 
The last line contains the whole essence of sleeping child- 
hood. 

I think the nicest thing about Sir Owen Seaman’s “‘ Inter- 
ludes of an Editor ’’ is the fact that Sir Owen is not afraid 
of laughing at himself. Lots of us can make fun of poli- 
ticians and modern fashions and Mussolini (though we 
can't do it one hundredth part as deftly), but when it comes 
to our own weaknesses .. . 

And what a satisfaction there must be in turning out 
poems as artlessly intricate, as unpretentiously perfect as 
these. Often the technique is so good that one might 
easily forget how clever it is if one had never tried one’s 
hand at verse-making. 

There is in these verses just that kind of witty funning 
that has given Punch its unique position in the world of 
literature, and Punch is fortunate indeed in having an 
editor who sets his contributors so high a standard of 
craftsmanship. 

Looking through the book a second time, I tried to 
decide which poem I liked the best, but couldn’t make up 
my mind between the ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary”’ one, the 
charming ‘‘ Memories of the South,’ and the grave ‘“ In 
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Memoriam ”’ to George Meredith. There is a verse from 
the iast which will show the fine, high qualities of Sir Owen 
at his best : 


“Long Time initiate in her lovely lore, 
Now is he one with Nature’s woods and streams, 
Whereof, a Paradisal robe, he wore 
The visionary gleams.” 

Mr. Knox, best known as “ Evoe,”’ is great fun. He 
writes with such an infectious gusto, with such a jolly, 
headlong zest. 

The ‘‘ Invocation ”’ (to the Spirit of Financial Prosperity) 
is delightful. 

It goes bursting along in a wild, high-spirited, youthful, 
larking sort of manner which is irresistible; and “ ’Tis 
Winter-time in Podmell,” written in the Belloc-Chester- 
tonian style, is a most engaging piece of work. 

‘*Evoe”’ sings his gleeful rhymes, and all of a sudden one 
realises that hard beds and youthful ‘‘ movie’ stars and 
photographs in the illustrated papers and passenger flights 
in aeroplanes and other unpromising subjects are really 
very funny indeed. And to be able to make common- 
place or tiresome things very funny indeed is surely an 
achievement at least equal in value to that of the con- 
stantly-held-up-to-our-admiration benefactor who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 


RosE FYLEMAN. 


DEATHS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN.* 


“ Death of a Hero ”’ is a volcano of a book. Mr. Alding- 
ton’s native skill and long practice as a writer ensure some- 
thing more than adequacy in the choice and arrangement 
of words, but it is quite clear that in writing this book his 
eagerness to get down all that he had to say would brook 
no timidity, restraint or consideration for the rules which 
usually guide the professional novelist. Indeed ‘‘ Death of 
a Hero ”’ is not a novel—it is a document, obviously based 
on incidents in which the author took part, with a running 
commentary in which the narrator speaks in the first person. 
As a method it is not one lightly to be recommended, for 
a writer less well equipped would undoubtedly fail to make 
it convincing. 

In the prologue the author declares his intention of 
writing the life of one George Winterbourne, a soldier killed 
during the Great War, a man whom he met for the first 
time in the army, a soldier like any other, and unlike all 
others ; became his friend, confided his troubles and pre- 
sumably a good deal of his past. By making George a 
“real”? person about whom he could only have such 
information as he acquired, Mr. Aldington robs himself 
of the novelist’s privilege of omniscience, and if in reading 
the book one bore this in mind, one would be frequently 
compelled to ask: ‘“‘ But how does he know that George 
thought thus, felt thus and behaved in such a way? How- 
ever confiding, such and such things no man confides, or 
indeed can.’’ Fortunately, however, except at those 
moments when the author avowedly sheds the omniscience 
which he had assumed in spite of himself, one is far too 
absorbed in the narrative itself to be much concerned 
about method. 

Part III, which deals exclusively with the War, is in 
its directness and freedom from rhetoric as devastating 
an indictment as I have read; but although some details 
of war’s beastliness and horror are given, it is less those 
than its stupidity, its futility and its squandering of fine 
emotions which remain in my mind as I close the book. 
““ Death of a Hero’”’ is a war book, but at least half of it 
is concerned with the lives of the hero’s parents before he 
was born, and with his own life and love affairs before 
the War broke out. Mr. Aldington inveighs against all 
the cant, hypocrisy, stultification, affectations, shams, 
greed and humbug with which public and private life is 
pitted and scarred. Sometimes his generalisations are 

* “Death of a Hero.” By Richard Aldington. 8s. 6d. 


(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ The Man Who Lost Himself.” By 
Osbert Sitwell. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


unfair and undiscriminating, but for the most part his 
judgment is just and his analysis of causes shrewd. So full 
is his book of bitterness that a pessimistic frame of mind 
would seem to be an inevitable reaction to its perusal ; 
but in fact, like all true satirists, he evidently has an un- 
quenchable belief not only in the fundamental fineness of 
humanity but even in the possibility of happiness. He— 
to quote the poem which serves as an epilogue—may walk 
away from contemplation of the War: 


‘*In an agony of helpless grief and pity,”’ 


as we, after reading the almost unbearably poignant last 
few pages of his book, do; but he will not give up his faith 
in humanity, because he has beheld its potential nobility 
in a vision, and communicated the vision to us. 

After the unbridled passion of Mr. Aldington’s book, 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s new novel seems curiously restrained. 
Here is the story of a handsome, charming and talented 
man who in his youth was an author with a rare and 
individual gift of expression. He has a love affair in 
which—for once—he is unsuccessful; he takes his ruptured 
heart to Spain, recovers, has a strange quasi-psychic 
adventure in which he is apparently confronted by himself 
when old; suffers a complete mental metamorphosis ; 
abandons highbrow literature for lowbrow ; marries well ; 
becomes rich, is knighted, and then in old age once more 
suffers a change and desires to regain his earlier highbrow 
gift. He goes to Spain, to the scene of his early quasi- 
psychic adventure, and his life is rounded off by a vision 
of himself when young. <A Poe-esque story, written with a 
regard for circumstantial detail not unlike Poe’s own, with 
one eye on the ways of certain French writers. Mr. Sitwell, 


’ very deliberately employing a method which he claims 


to have originated in his first novel, achieves many admir- 
able things; his sentences frequently attain a rhythmic 
beauty not unlike music itself, and his method of building 
up atmosphere—not least the atmosphere of Spain—is 
extremely effective ; and if we only ask of a work of art 
that it shall be true to its own principles, ‘‘ The Man Who 
Lost Himself” is entirely successful. Doubt only assails 
me when I find Mr. Sitwell, in a preface, seeming to suggest 
that his story might be a true story. Perhaps, in the 
second edition, the greater part of the preface might be 
omitted without loss. 
Both of these books are delightfully produced. 
HERMON OULD. 


MADNESS IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY.* 


Shakespeare, like so many other literary people, has not 
failed to note the dramatic possibilities of insanity ; and 
he has therefore on a number of occasions introduced 
insane characters—or rather it should be said some who 
are undoubtedly insane, while in others the supposition 
is that madness in some degree existed. As might be 
expected it was the tragic aspect of insanity which appealed 
most to him; and it is with his tragic mad folk that 
Dr. Somerville deals in his interesting and most readable 
book. In passing it may be noted that apparently it 
was Mr. Wyndham Lewis who made the discovery “‘ that 
Shakespeare was particularly prone to the description 
of demented persons.’’ Dr. Somerville given 
Mr. Lewis his benison in this respect: adding that 
he (Mr. Lewis) ‘‘ looks upon madness as being an essential 
factor in the construction of a Shakespearean tragedy.” 
The latter statement is certainly contentious: but that 
either of them is the first to point out that Shakespeare 
or for that matter his contemporaries, took a great interest 
in depicting insanity, is by no means so. It would indeed 
be strange if so obvious a point had passed unnoticed. 
As a matter of fact it is seventy years since for example 
Dr. Bucknill wrote his ‘“‘ Psychology of Shakespeare ’’— 
the later edition of which was entitled ‘‘ The Mad Folk of 
Shakespeare ’’—a book which may still be commended to 


* “Madness in Shakespearean Tragedy.”’ By H. Somerville. 
With a Preface by Wyndham Lewis. 6s. (Richards Press.) 
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their notice, or to that of anyone else in- 
terested in this topic. Dr. Bucknill deals 
with Macbeth, Hamlet, Ophelia, Lear, Timon 
of Athens, Constance—among others; and 
with these characters Dr. Somerville is con- 
cerned, while he studies also Othello, Goneril 
and Brutus. It may be of interest also for 
Dr. Somerville and Mr. Wyndham Lewis to 
know that a very valuable study of ‘ Eliza- 
bethan Drama and its Mad Folk,’ by Mr. 
Edgar Allison Peers, was published in t191r4. 
There are numerous references to Shakespeare 
therein. 

Both Dr. Somerville and Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
are inclined to lay too much stress on the im- 
portance to be attached to insanity, or, as the 
lawyers would put it, the “ alleged ”’ insanity 
in Shakespearean tragedy. Indeed Mr. Lewis 
has given it as his opinion that ‘‘ Shakespeare, 
like Cervantes, was occupied always with cases 
of insanity.”’ Dr. Somerville quotes this 
apparently with approval, and adds “ for in 
truth the principal characters in Shakespearean 
tragedy are all more or less mad.’’ Coming on 
pronouncements such as these, a stranger to 
the plays might reasonably and shudderingly 
assume that their author was but an exploiter 
of the unreason of Bedlam. It is notoriously 
difficult to draw any line between sanity and 
insanity—though, in practice, it is not quite as 
difficult as might appear; but if we are to 
adopt the Somerville-Lewis criterion, which 
of us can escape unscathed! True it is that 
Shakespeare commented on this ‘‘ mad world” 
and if he held ‘‘a mirror up to nature’’ he 
would certainly find reflected there a sort of 
mad folk. Yet the point is that Shakespeare 
—myriad-minded—was not obsessed with the 
idea of madness. 

Again it is to be doubted if it is possible 
on all occasions to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis of the particular forms of insanity 
from which the characters suffered. Though 
Dr. Somerville gives quite explicitly his reasons for the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, it does not follow that 
these can be accepted. It is but common fairness to 
emphasise the difficulties which he has had to face and to 
commend his courage in overcoming them as ably as he 
has done. Dramatic dialogue does not give as clear an 
indication of the “ patient’s’’’ condition as it is possible 
to obtain from the description given by a novelist— 
provided always that the novelist knows what he is talking 
about! He has to observe his ‘‘ case”’ correctly and in 
addition to describe the important and typical symptoms. 
As excellent examples of this verisimilitude there may be 
mentioned Mrs. Rochester in ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’”’ Prince Muishkin 
in Dostoievsky’s “ The Idiot,’ and some of the characters 
depicted by Zola and by Dickens. Writing at a later date 
their descriptions tend to reflect the more advanced know- 
ledge of mental disorders. Only too often writers are too 
prone to trust to “imagination for their facts’?! But 
knowledge regarding insanity does not unfortunately come 
from inspiration—even to a Shakespeare. And in any case 
it would be the dramatic aspect of insanity that would 
appeal to him. It would not greatly matter to him if he 
mixed up the symptoms of different forms of insanity so 
long as he got his effect. This is not said to diminish in 
any way appreciation of that marvellous mind but merely 
to remind us that some sense of perspective is necessary 
when considering even Shakespeare. 

This is not the place to consider the diagnoses at which 
Dr. Somerville has arrived ; but a word may be said as to 
the “‘still-vexed’’ question of Hamlet’s insanity. Dr. 
Somerville regards him as a case of manic-depressive 
insanity, a condition in which there are marked alternations 
of excitement and depression. Even from some of the 
symptoms which Dr. Somerville notes this seems unlikely ; 


Lady Simon, 
whose remarkable book, “Slavery,” is published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


and it is to be remembered that in ‘“‘ The History of 
Hamlet’ upon which, as pointed out by Payne Collier, 
Shakespeare is supposed to have founded his tragedy, 
Hamlet is stated to have feigned insanity. On the other 
hand, Shakespeare made the character one of his own: 
and we may agree with Dr. Connolly who, in his lengthy 
essay on ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ says: ‘‘ There is assuredly sufficient 
foundation for believing that the mind of Shakespeare, 
exercised on the old story of simulated insanity, imagined 
the finer outlines of a mental condition in which there 
is a partial disturbance of reason.” 

It is a fascinating problem—or series of problems— 
and we are grateful to Dr. Somerville for recalling this 
aspect of Shakespearean lore to public attention in his 
able and penetrating study. 

HuBERT J. NORMAN. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN—AN INCOMPLETE 
PORTRAIT.* 


Mr. Bechhofer Roberts’s previous work gave us a right 
to expect something better from him than this “ impartial 
portrait’ of Philip Snowden. There are certain essential 
requirements for a good biographer. The first and chief 
is that he should understand the aims and the principles 
dominating the actions of his victim. It is not necessary 
that he should possess special knowledge about him— 
this “‘ Ephesian ” obviously lacks—but it is necessary that 
he should at least try to comprehend him. 

Much of this book is extreme partisanship thinly dis- 
guised as impartial biography. Mr. Snowden was for many 


* “ Philip Snowden: An Impartial Portrait.” By “‘ Ephesian” 
(C. E. Bechhofer-Roberts). 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
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vears a leading advocate and organiser of Socialism. 
“ Ephesian ’’ tells us that, “‘ The history of Socialism in 
England ... has been honeycombed with hysteria and 
folly, jealousy and self-seeking and every form of de- 
generacy and incompetence.’”’ A note of naive and prob- 
ably quite unintentional condescension towards working 
class politicians runs through the pages. But a still more 
serious fault is that ‘“‘ Ephesian ’’ has not really mastered 
his brief. 

The greatest event in Snowden’s early life was the 
bicycle accident which left him maimed and a semi-cripple. 
It altered his whole future. For years he endured long 
spells of physical torment which would have warped a less 
fine character. ‘‘ Ephesian ’’ dismisses this accident in a 
couple of inadequate paragraphs. 

The second pivotal point in Snowden’s life was his 
marriage to the clever and beautiful young Yorkshire 
school teacher whose fame now rivals her husband’s. 
There was real romance in their years of hard struggle 
in their little Midland home, but it has escaped 
“‘ Ephesian.”” There is a real life of Philip Snowden to be 
written. It will show how this semi-invalid, without means, 
and with nerves rasped and frazzled by pain, yet forged 
his way to the foremost rank in British political life by 
his honesty, sincerity and Yorkshire “ grit.” It will show 
how he learned from experience, how he acquired his 
amazing powers of persuading and influencing others, and 
how he was able in the vital hour to rise above party and 
worthily and successfully uphold the cause of the nation 
against the furious attacks of the politicians of half Europe. 
But that biography is not here. 


F. A. MACKENZIE. 


AND AGAIN, THE CROOK STORY.* 


Another batch of stories of fantastic crime prompts 
further reflection on the technique with which such tales 
are presented. I stress technique advisedly ; the subject- 
matter of crookery (if I may hark back to a recent article) 
hovers pretty constantly along the border-line between the 
improbable and the impossible ; the writer’s prime task 
is to make such things plausible ; and herein what matters 
is the degree of art (and also the varieties of the art) with 
which he sets about it. 

One does not easily recede from one’s contention that 
the highest rank of novel writing—the most intelligent 
and the most interesting, even in the commercial field— 
is the character story. And yet, so infinite is the variety 
of the novel to-day—here come for example Messrs. 
Rohmer and Radcliffe, with two tales of continuous and 
gripping interest ; well written moreover, but with as little 
concern for the portrayal of character as they have for 
probability. Even the plausible with these two goes 
hang; their aim, first and last, is to maintain so rapid a 
fire of thrills that the reader’s criticism is in abeyance. 
“The Emperor of America’”’ is a nightmare of scientific 
organisation run mad; in ‘‘ The Flower Gang” I cannot 
guess how many people are killed (I started without a 
score pad), but they must reach well into double figures. 
Yet both books succeed, within the limits of their kind ; 
one would never reread them certainly ; but at least while 
one is at them one cannot stop. 

And indeed it may be that the whole-hogging thriller is 
a better proposition, commercially anyhow, than the sort 
of giddy-harumphrodite which tries to combine the sensa- 
tional with delineation of character; thus falling between 
two stools. A good thriller need be no more than plausible ; 
but a good character story must be inevitable—a very 
different affair. The latter therefore is no medium for an 
illogical plot; in fact the more it stresses character the 

* “The Emperor of America.” By Sax Rohmer. 
—“The Flower Gang.” By Garnett Radcliffe. 
Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Merrivale Mystery.” By James Corbett. 
(Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ The Yellow Rat.’’ By Francis Grierson. 
(Collins.)—** The Box-Office Murders.”” By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. (Collins.)—‘‘ The Crying Pig Murder.” By Victor 
MacClure. (Harrap.) 7s. 6d. each.—-‘‘ The Secret Hand.” 
By C.G.L.Du Cann. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. 


(Cassell.) 
(Thornton 


more dangerously are the improbabilities of its plot 
revealed. In “‘ The Secret Hand” love-making clogs the 
progress of a tale whose love interest is not its chief concern. 
In ‘‘ The Merrivale Mystery” there is a good character 
story latent in the group of eccentric degenerates, leading 
their communal existence in a grim atmosphere of hatred 
at the big country house; but since the author’s main 
concern is with a murder mystery, he has too little scope 
to do his characters justice ; they are not suffered to be 
interesting, save as potential victims of the next outrage. 
With these two must be included “ The Yellow Rat ’’— 
a story of incident rather than of mystery, since its secrets 
are never long withheld ; on the other hand, its character 
interest is too slight to dominate the reader’s attention, 
and so serves rather to accentuate than to conceal a certain 
poverty of action. 

Are we then driven to admit that character (the back- 
bone of serious novel writing) is in the thriller more a 
handicap than a help? So far it seems like it. Either 
“The Emperor of America’ or ‘‘ The Flower Gang” is 
in its crude way better reading than these other three, 
despite their greater pretension to character. Each defies 
tedium better, each takes the attention more triumphantly 
by storm. Yet happily there remain two novels of this 
batch in which the character method is vindicated. One 
feels that both ‘“‘ The Box-Office Murders”? and “ The 
Crying Pig Murder” are on an altogether higher level of 
intelligence—a feeling mainly induced, I think, by the more 
logical and inevitable characterisation of their protagonists. 
They have other virtues too—since a shrewd eye for 
character must necessarily connote a more intelligent 
standard in other particulars. Mr. Crofts’s plot-develop- 
ment is first-rate—the skill with which he reduplicates his 
threatened box-office girls, without either confusing his 
story or distracting attention from the one girl who matters ; 
the skill with which he lets the coining clue seem to peter 
out, when the suspected coins are passed by the experts at 
the Mint. Mr. MacClure, working on somewhat different 
lines, is no less effective ; he plays the most difficult of all 
mystery-gambits—giving his reader every clue as fast as 
his hero discovers them, eliminating his suspects one by 
one in a logical sequence, and yet contriving to maintain 
his suspense to the end ; and his handling of the successive 
scenes in court—coroner’s, magistrate’s and the Old Bailey 
—is exceptionally well done. In brief these two novels 
tower above the rest ; ‘‘ The Crying Pig ”’ particularly is the 
best mystery tale that I have read for a long time. 

One further point. Is it coincidence, I wonder, that 
these two finer tales are each presented subjectively—that 
is from the investigators’ angle only ?_ In ‘‘ The Box-Office 
Murders ’’ there is no narrative of the gang’s secret move- 
ments till a short section near the end, when the heroine 
is in their power. In “ The Crying Pig” the problem is 
viewed step by step through the young barrister’s eyes, 
with a nine-page confession from the murderer by way of 
epilogue. It may be that this method, with its sharper 
limitations, demands from the novelist a finer and more 
intelligent attack, in the crime story or elsewhere. But 
my space runs out. I submit the technical point for 
consideration ; perhaps in some future article the question 
of subjective or non-subjective story-telling can be more 
fully thrashed out. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Hovel Hotes. 


MARGARET DASHWOOD—OR INTERFERENCE. By Mrs. 
Francis Brown. 6s. (John Lane.) 


This charming story, continuing the life-story of that 
Margaret of whom we are told in ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility ”’ 
that “‘she had reached an age . . . not very ineligible 
to be supposed to have a lover,’”’ is by Miss Austen’s great- 
grand-niece. Mrs. Brown has borrowed, with a modest 
nicety, her manner and not a few of her characters from 
her illustrious relative’s book; and no one who enjoys 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


FIRST LIST OF BOOKS 
CHAPMAN HALLS FOR EARLY 1930 
CENTENARY YEAR PUBLICATION 


THE COLOURED COUNTRIES 
BY ALEC WAUGH 


Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 18s. net. The glamour and romance of travel: the mysterious 
East : the flower-haired women of Tahiti : the cannibal islands of the New Hebrides: Haiti’s 
blood-stained history : Martinique, Siam, Ceylon, the West Indies. It is of these that Alec Waugh, 


who has travelled many thousands of miles during the last few years, writes in his first travel 
book : a book as varied and entrancing as any novel. 


DEGENERATE OXFORD? 
BY TERENCE GREENIDGE 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. There is a rumour abroad that since the War Oxford is not the place it 
was, that it has lost its traditions, missed its bearings, and is generally drifting into apathy and 
disaster. The author of the present book was scholar of his college, and the son of a distinguished 
| Don. He has only recently come down from Oxford, and having been a success in the schools, 
on the running track and in the drama, has claims to speak for more sides of University life than 
| most men. The theme of his book is a defence of Oxford against its critics, while he frankly 

faces up to some of its worst foibles. This is a book which should make a sensation, because it 


is both honest and fearless. 
7s. 6d. NOV ELS 


I830™ 1930 


VILE BODIES 


By EVELYN WAUGH, author of “ Decline 
and Fall.” Probably no book published since 
the War caused more genuine delight among 
sophisticated readers than Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
first novel ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” which is still 
enjoying a steady sale in Great Britain and 
abroad. In ‘ Vile Bodies’’ Mr. Waugh has 
wisely avoided the pitfall of imitating his own 
success. Admirers of ‘‘ Decline and Fall’’ will 
find the same sense of humour at play. For 
Captain Grimes and Dr. Fagan we can offer 
them Colonel Blount and Mrs. Crump, but 
Mr. Waugh’s new book marks an important 
stage in his development as a serious artist. It 
may be described as a tragedy in which comic 
relief overwhelmingly predominates. 


THE BRIDGE I$ LOVE 


By C. A. NICHOLSON, author of “‘ Hell and the 
Duchess,”’ etc. ‘‘ Was her mother among the 
damned? . . . For all these terrible days and 
nights Claire had been waiting to ask, and now 
she had been rushed into marriage, had taken 
vows in a strange church... .” The young 
bride, daughter of Adrienne de Trigues, tragic 
duchess and courtesan, plunges through a net- 
work of intrigue, of forms and ceremonies, social 
and religious, in quest of a clue to her mother’s 
death and future state. Clinging to the essence 
of a faith, unhampered by conventions of 
Church or creed, of atheism or spiritualism, 
Claire seeks, also, the ultimate purpose of 
existence: the reconcilement of love, human 
and divine. 


DEAD MAN’S QUARRY 


By IANTHE JERROLD, author of “ The 
Studio Crime.’’ Miss Jerrold’s first mystery 
story, ‘“‘ The Studio Crime,”’ was acclaimed as an 
unusually fine piece of work. and her publishers 
consider her new story to be even better. It 
deals with the amazing murder of a young man 
who is one of a bicycling party on a holiday in 
the West of England. His body is found in a 
quarry close to the tavern where the party had 
just been taking tea. The clues are so inter- 
twined that almost every member of the party 
in turn appears likely to prove the murderer. 
The final solution is among the most surprising 
in fiction. 


THE CROOKED EYE 


By KATHERINE VIRDEN. Miss Katherine 
Virden is an American novelist who has had a 
vivid experience of life, and also unusual 
opportunities for knowing what the public 
wants, during her career in a publishing house. 
She ranks as one of the most remarkable of 
American writers of criminal fiction. It has 
been her object to fill her stories of crime with 
real characters and, in her own words, to depict 
an actual criminal or two, for whom even the 
softest-hearted reader could not find an excuse. 
“The Crooked Eye’ is a mystery which no 
reader will penetrate until he reaches the last 
chapter. 


FROZEN SLIPPERS 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, author of 
“Children of the Zodiac,” ‘‘ Holl ywood Love,” 
etc. Mrs. Williamson’s new pon takes her 
readers, once more, into the cinema world at 
Hollywood, and reveals her lively acquaintance 
with all the ins and outs of cinema life. Few 
writers keep a plot moving more quickly than 
she does, and her large public will not be dis- 
appointed with her latest offering. 


PAGETT CALLING 


By Lrevut.-Cot. W. P. DRURY, C.B.E., author 
of ‘‘The Flag-Lieutenant in China,” etc. 
Private Pagett is one of the most popular 
characters in fiction, and his capacity for self- 
exaggeration and self-glorification has made him 
a hero in many a ward-room. Colonel Drury’s 
new volume of short stories contains several 
examples of Pagett s wit, and others of a sterner 
and more tragic element. There is plenty of 
variety between the two. 


FANTOCINNI 


By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA, author of ‘“‘ He 
Married his Parlourmaid,’ etc. Countess 
Barcynska is reckoned among the most popular 
short story writers of the day, and this new 
volume is full of variety, both of character and 
incident. The book contains such an infinity 
of ditferent emotions that it can be recommended 
for reading under almost any conditions. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrtp., 11, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Miss Austen’s particular outlook on the world can fail 
to be entertained by this account of Margaret’s adventures. 
There is a curate who might be Mr. Collins’s cousin, and 
in her portrayal of Sir John and Mrs. Jennings the authoress 
is never at a loss to invent incident, behaviour and con- 
versation in keeping with these figures of Miss Austen’s 
creation. The final elopement is perhaps a little lacking 
in dash ; but Mrs. Brown is at her witty best in the battles 
between Marianne and the elder Mrs. Ferrars. 


THIS POOR PLAYER. 


By Shirley Watkins. 10s. 6d. 
(Mathews & Marrot.) 


Ambitious in scope and in style, this long novel is 
amateurish in its long, turgid sentences and laboured 
psychology. The theme is a fine one. This is the story of 
Alexander Birney who, endowed with the finest intellectual 
gifts and a high philosophy of life, was yet made of poor 
vain stuff. The slow tale of the warping of his brain and 
soul by praise too easily acquired and criticisms too bitterly 
resented, is an engrossing one to readers who are not 
checked by the book’s heaviness. One is surprised at the 
almost divine patience of Birney’s patron, Charles Sedley, 
who maintains him in comfort—and even luxury; but 
one realises, at the same time, Birney’s curious attraction 
for many people. When Charles’s sister Eliza literally 
flings herself into Alexander’s arms, he knows, and we 
know, that she is preluding intense misery for both of them. 
Birney’s initial proud, even arrogant hopes, and his final 
utter failure to do anything fine with his life, are the begin- 


ning and end of a study, powerful if a little unwieldy. Miss 
Watkins must learn to simplify herself. 
KEERBOSKLOOF. By Norman Giles. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


The steady downpour of detective fiction is constantly 
refreshing virgin soil; and although so far only this 
planet is involved with perennial storms, if Mr. H. G. Wells 
could be induced to join the ranks of those serious novelists 
who now relax into thrills and mysteries, no doubt astral 
murders and lunar robberies would enrich our lending 
libraries with depressions from the skies. ‘‘ Keerboskloof,”’ 
‘the very title, sinister yet romantic,’”’ as the fly-leaf so 
aptly puts it, is a first-rate thriller in a novel background, 
even though the detective does win his case only through 
the voluntary confession of the criminal, and then proceeds 
to make everyone happy by “ faking”’ this confession. 
However, the character studies are unusually well drawn 
for this type of writing, and the reactions of the Kafirs to 
the whites make interesting reading. Staged in Dutch- 
African soil, the novel is an arresting one, despite the 
introduction of native words and phrases, which fill one 
with doubt as to their meaning and pronunciation. 


THE RAVELLED SLEEVE. By Betty Inskip. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A book of youth, with youth’s buoyancy and tragedy, is 
It is usual to speak of the 


Miss Betty Inskip’s first novel. 


The Palace of Westminster. 
From “Odds and Ends of My Life,” by Countess Cave (John Murray). 


promise of a first book, but “‘ The Ravelled Sleeve ”’ is an 
actual achievement. The characters are handled with 
delicacy, understanding and not a little humour, and the 
dialogue is particularly good. In the beginning we meet 
Dinah on the verge of leaving school, half child, half woman, 
ready to fall in love with an unknown young man who 
speaks to her in the train, yet as ready to abandon that love 
when the young man eventually proposes to her elder sister. 
Love comes to her in due course, strangely interwoven with 
and interrupted by her friendship with Flavia, whose youth 
has been spoilt by the discreditable publicity attached to 
her mother’s name. Flavia feels that she has inherited 
nothing but badness and is constantly fighting against it, 
till in the end the chance comes to her to make atonement. 
Miss Inskip has a sure touch when dealing with the younger 
generation ; she knows this generation and presents a true 
and arresting picture of the sunnier aspect of life—the 
aspect of a fresh, healthy girl who has just left school and is 
eager for romance and quickly responsive to beauty. 


WHATEVER GODS MAY BE. By André Maurois. 


7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 


This ingenious and light novel is so well done that it is 
saved from being a flippant trifle, and almost turned into 
a significant picture of the sentimental male heart by the 
author’s sensitive touch. We know that M. Maurois can 
say wise and semi-wise things gracefully, so that the neat 
aphorisms to be found in a rather complicated love story 
are not surprising as they would be in an English novel. 
Even if Dr. Joseph Collins had not done the translation 
into such clear and easy English, one would not think that 
“Whatever Gods May Be”’ was other than a novel by a 
Frenchman. From the self-revelations of the man who 
tells a woman he has fallen in love with (all the story is told 
in diaries and letters) of his sentimental debut as a fifteen- 
year-old schoolboy in love with a married woman, to the 
last phase, which is described by his wife (and second love), 
it is Gallic. The frail fabric of the story indeed could not 
have been sustained except by a manner. When the 
sentimental egoist dies, his loving wife writes: ‘‘ It had 
been soon, Philippe, just as you had wished and it was 
a great pity, my dear love. Had I been able to keep you 
I believe I could have made you happy. But our destiny 
and our desires rarely play in unison.’’ That is the last 
paragraph of the book. True love thwarted never becomes 
more than “a great pity.” 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE. By Ann Estella, Countess 
Cave. With illustrations. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

This is a comfortable book, as personal as a letter to a 
friend, wise from experience, kindly from memories, shrewd 
from observation, and charming from an instinctive know- 
ledge of salient details. The trials and joys of childhood 
are as vividly recounted as the larger doings of 
later life. Lady Cave declares that her ultimate 
destiny was settled by a remark made by her Aunt 
Elizabeth: ‘‘ To think that after all these years 
in our service Emma should leave me to marry 
a barman, and be constantly demeaning herself 
by drawing beer for drunkards.’”’ This remark 
lived in the child’s memory and was astonishingly 
quoted a year or so later when her father was 
regretting that he had not gone to the Bar. ‘‘ To 
be constantly demeaning yourself by drawing beer 
for drunkards,’’ she mused aloud. There followed 
an explanation, and the Bar career looked so rosy 

‘ that the child determined to marry a barrister 
and aim at the Woolsack. The ambition was 
achieved in 1922. In twenty-two chapters Lady 
Cave writes about her young home life, her love 
of collecting, her relatives, servants, dogs, dreams, 
of dress and of gardens. Half a dozen illustra- 
tions add charm to a book which itself has all 
the interest of a vivacious conversation. 
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AFGHANISTAN: FROM DARIUS TO AMANULLAH. By 
Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.L., 
D.S.O. 21s. (Bell.) 

Popular ideas on the smaller countries of the East are 
so fallacious and reveal so complete an ignorance, that 
one welcomes the publication of any such book as this. 
Afghanistan indeed has been unusually lucky in its present 
historian, for Sir George Macmunn not only is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, but he possesses an un- 
pretentious and exceedingly readable literary manner. 
The author gives us here a brief historical sketch of 
Afghanistan’s troubled past and a detailed account of its 
more recent history, especially in reference to the reign 
of King Amanullah and the last revolution. The book 
is indeed quite astonishingly up to date. Sir George 
writes with an open mind and with an attractive frankness 
where his personal opinions are concerned. He is particu- 
larly enlightening on the subject of the religious and social 
reforms which King Amanullah tried to introduce, and he 
defends Anglo-Indian policy on the North-West Frontier 
in an acute and broad-minded statement. The book is 
one that should be read by all who are interested in Asiatic 
problems. 


MISS BARRETT’S ELOPEMENT. By C. Lenanton. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

When this kind of book is well done, it holds in its pages 
far more than the interest of a novel. ‘‘ Miss Barrett’s 
Elopement’”’ is the story of the early life of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, her family surroundings, her invalid 
years, her courtship and martiage ; and to us in this later 
century it comes as a fascinating chronicle and a revela- 
tion. We knew Robert Browning’s poems, we knew Mrs. 
Browning’s poems. We vaguely knew that Elizabeth 
Barrett wore drooping curls, was a comparatively helpless 
invalid, and had a stern father. We had read that Robert 
Browning and she loved one another, and that she rose 
from her couch, eloped with him, lived afterwards in 
Italy, and was never forgiven by ‘ Papa.’’ But Mrs. 
Lenanton makes of the lay figures of brothers and sisters 
living beings with emotions, hopes, disappointments, 
pretty frocks, romances, friends, and the occupations and 
amusements enjoyed by young men and women when 
Queen Victoria was young. Such attractive glimpses she 
gives us too. We see Elizabeth (before her invalidism) 
attired in a white muslin gown sprayed with rosebuds, a 
pelerine of moss-green cashmere with imbecille sleeves, and 
a French cottage bonnet tied with pink ribbons, standing 
on the pavement, outside the Barrett home in Wimpole 
Street, with Miss Mitford and William Wordsworth, 
preparatory to stepping into the hired carriage to drive to 
see Hogarth’s house in Chiswick. We see her, standing 
by the table in her room, in a white dress, arranging flowers, 
to surprise Robert Browning when he called. He had 
never before seen her stand, and did not know she could. 
We learn that she took drives and even little walks, to train 
herself as it were for her desperate elopement, revealing 
her secret to nobody but her faithful maid, Wilson. We 
leave her as she reaches the arms, at last, of the husband 
she had stolen out to marry a few days before. Mrs. 
Lenanton has handled a difficult piece of work with great 
success. She holds us intensely interested from the first 
page to the last, and sends us to the poems of these great 
lovers with renewed interest. 


Books of the Month. 


From November [5th to December I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


ART 

Dent.—Artwork. Edited by D.S. MacColl. 2s. 6d. 

FABER & FABER.—The Book of Blokes. William Nichol- 
son, 2s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Art Treasures of the Nation. Sir Cecil 
Harcourt-Smith. 

IL1FFE.—Photograms of the Year. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer. 5s. and 7s. 6d. 


The pleasures of Radio” are greatiy increased when, as a resuit 
of the new Pelman method, you are able to listen to programmes 
in foreign languages broadcast from Continental stations. 


HOW EVERYONE CAN 
LEARN A _ LANGUAGE. 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Discovery. 


Can you read Spanish ? 

No. 

Do you know any German ? 
No. 


Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other in 
German. 


Yes. 

Can you read them ? 
Of course not. 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later. 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 
* * * ” * * 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands of 
men and women who are learning French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German by the new Pelman method. 


For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 48-page 
book, printed in a language of which you are entirely ignorant, 
and not containing a single English word, and to read it through 
without a mistake. 


It sounds impossible; yet it is perfectly true, as you will 
see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 


This new method of revolutionising the teaching of Foreign 
Languages in this and other countries. 


It enables you to learn French in French, German in German, 
Italian in Italian, and Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all 
translation from one language into another. 


It enables you to think in the particular language you are 
learning. 


It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without spending 
months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of dull and difficult 
grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you to the 
language itself straight away, and you pick up the grammar 
almost unconsciously as you go along. 


There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart, parrot fashion. 
You learn the words you need by using them, and so that they 
stay in your mind without effort. 


There are no classes to attend. The new method enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare time, in your 
own home, and in from one-third to one-half the usual period. 


This remarkable new 
method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in 
a little book entitled 
‘‘ The Gift of Tongues.” 
i» There are tour editions 
of this book. The first 
describes the new 
method of learning 
French ; the second the new method of learning German; the 
third the new method of learning Spanish; and the fourth the 
new method of learning Italian. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing for it 
to-day to the Pelman Institute, 117, Languages House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. State which edition (French, German, 
Spanish or Italian) you want, and a copy will be sent you by 
return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


Overseas Branches : PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 
YORK, 71, West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396, Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10, Alipore Road. 
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‘SopIsTOCLES Press and WERNER LauRIE.—Baudelaire— 
Fleurs Du Mal. Beresford Egan and C. Bower Alcock. 
42s. 

WarnE.—Fra Angelico: His Life and Work. Paul 
Muratoff. 31s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Solitary Warrior: New Letters by 
Ruskin. Edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. 7s. 6d. 

‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Studies in Literature. 
Third Series. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. tos. 6d. 

‘CassELL.—Art-Nonsense and Other Essays. Eric Gill. 
21s. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PREss (Cambridge, Mass.).—The 
New Word. Charles Hall Grandgent. 11s. 6d. 

NEwneEs.—Letters to John Doc. ‘ Old Fag.” 2s. 6d.— 
The “ Ifs of History. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Tradition and Experiment. 
By Various Authors. 7s. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—A Sheaf of Essays by a Sheffield 
Antiquary. Charles Drury. 5s. 

UNIVERSITY OF Dayton, On10.—Reading.—The Essence 
of Poetry.—Standards of Value in Fiction. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. Od. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ARCHITECTURAL PrEss.—The Honeywood File. H. B. 
Creswell (‘‘ Karshish ’’). 

BRENTANOS.—The Virtue of This Jest. James S. Mont- 
gomery. 

Co.iins.—Rainbows and Railings. L. B. Dufty. 3s. 6d. 

PETER Davies.—Siberian Garrison. Rodion Markovits. 
8s. 6d. 

Dent.—Under Fire—Light. Henri Barbusse. 

DranE.—The Gift of a Son. Clarice Rowland Porter. 

HAMILToN.—Was It Yesterday ? A. M. Bown. 

HoppER & StouGHton.—What Happened to Forester. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d.—Artificial Silk. 
Christine Orr.—To-Day’s Daughter. Berta Ruck. 

Hutcuinson.—The Green Ribbon. Edgar Wallace. 

Joun LanrE.—Margaret Dashwood, or Interference. Mrs. 
Francis Brown. 6s.—The Way of Ecben. James 
Branch Cabell. 

Lippincott.—The Prodigal Girl. Grace Livingston Hill. 
—tTriple Murder. Carolyn Wells. 

MacMILLAN.—The Wasted Island. Eimar O’Duffy.— 
Messalina of The Suburbs. E. M. Delafield. 3s. 6d. 

PICKERING & InGLIS.—Her Husband’s Home. E. Everett 
Green. 2s. 6d.—Neta Lyall. Flora Berry. 2s.—For 
Coronet or Crown. Grace Pettman. ts. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Pebbles. F. Fielding-Ould. 

Quota PrEss.—Shifting Winds. Kay Saul. 5s. 

Ricuarps & Tou_tmin.—Tales of The Little Sisters of Saint 
Francis. Shaw Desmond. 

AtsTon RIvers.—Blackmail. Alexander Bennett.—If. 
George Tweed.—Magic Mating. G. de S. Wentworth 
James. 

RoBeErRts.—Noreen. Garrett O’Driscoll.—Through a Glass 
Darkly. Betty A. M. Byard. 

STOCKWELL.—The Elvin Court Mystery. <A. I. Etheridge. 
6s.—Skim Milk. Maud J. Crew Gee.—The Hectic 
Age. J. W. Hunter. 6s. 

Press.—The Rocky Road. Bernard Duffy. 5s. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
Les Epitions RIEDER (Paris).—Turner. Marcel Brion. 
UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon PreEss.—Anonymous French 
Verse. N. Hardy Wallis, M. A. 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
BRENTANOS.—Romantic Recollections. Lydia Kyasht. 
Edited by Erica Beale. 15s. 
ConsTABLE.—The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper. 
David Cecil. 15s. 


_ Drane.—Through the ‘‘ Sheeres.” Alfred Ernest Beckett. 


7s. 6d. 

HarLFEIAN Press.—Ten Ladies of Joy. George Ryley 
Scott. 2Is. 

HEINEMANN.—Malta of the Knights. E. W. Schermer- 
horn. 25s. 


Hopper & StouGHTon.—In Quest of the Sun. Alain 
Gerbault. 20s. 

Joun Lane.—The Black Forest. Christopher Marlowe. 
8s. 6d.—A Detective in Kent. Donald Maxwell. 6s. 

MARSHALL.— Jane Austen. C. Linklater Thomson, 
F.R.Hist.S. 10s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Leaves from the Greville Diary. 
With Preface by Philip Morrell. 21s. 

PasMorE.—Successors of Alexander. C. A. Kincaid, 
C.V.O., L.C.S. (retired). 

Ricuarps & Tou_tmin.—Robert Edwin Peary. J. Gordon 
Hayes. 15s.—Calverley and Some Cambridge Wits of 
the Nineteenth Century. Richard B. Ince. 12s. 6d. 
—The Autobiography of a British Yarn Merchant. 
W. F. M. Weston-Webb. Ios. 6d. 


Rosertson & MuLiens (Melbourne).—The History of: 


the Fourteenth Battalion, A.I.F. Newton Wanliss. 
SHERRATT & HuGHEs.—Mrs. Gaskell. George A. Payne. 
38. 6d. 
Ta.sBot Press.—George Moore. Susan L.. Mitchell. 2s. 6d. 
Wricut (Bristol) —Through the States With a Seeing 
Eye. Richard J. A. Berry. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Eneres. J. William Lloyd. 6s. 

ARROWSMITH.—Things Are Waking Up At Mudham. 
Charles Gogin. 7s. 6d. 

SAMUEL BaGsTER.—Newness of Life. Compiled by Con- 
stance M. Whishaw. 2s. 6d. 

Sons & England. Edited by 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes. tos. 6d. 

BRENTANOS.—The Mystery and Romance of Astrology. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The New Nature Study. F. J. 
Wright. 5s. 

Catpicott (Bath).—Values of Antiques. J. W. Caldicott. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrREss.—The Scottish Book of 
Common Prayer. 4s. 

Esson (Johannesburg) and SimpKIN MARSHALL.—And the 
Laity Laughed. C. S. Stokes. 

InGPEN & GRANT.—The Months. Leigh Hunt. 3s. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Print Collector. Muriel Clayton, 
M.A. tos. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—A Vernon Lee Anthology. Irene Cooper 
Willis. 3s. 6d. 

Lonomans.—Makers of Scottish Education. Alexander 
Morgan. 5s.—Growth and Tropic Movements of 
Plants. Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 21s. 

METHUEN.—More Gleanings From Nature’s Fields. W. P. 
Pycraft. 7s. 6d. 

Morinc.—St. Joseph of Arimathea. W. E. C. Baynes. 
2s. 6d. 

Mowsray.—The Churchman’s Year Book. 1930. 3s. 6d. 

NEWNES.—1930 Tit-Bits Year Book. 1s.—Who Was —— ? 
Gabrielle and Kenneth Chesterton. 2s. 

Ceci, PALMER.—The Irish Future. C. J. O'Donnell. 5s. 

Ricuarps & Toutmin.—The Young Person’s Complete 
Guide To Crime. C.G. L. Du Cann. 3s. 6d. 

RipER.—Modern. Psychic Mysteries. Gwendolyn Kelley 
Hack. 18s.—Atlantis in Andalucia. E. M. Whishaw. 
15s.—Sound and Number. Mabel L. Ahmad. 7s. 6d. 

Atston Rivers.—Pantry Pages. A Parlourmaid’s Diary. 


2s. 6d. 

Roperts.—How to Study for Profit. J. H. Burton. 
2s. 6d. 

R. T. S.—From Dawn to Dark in Italy. E. H. Walshe. 
3s. 6d. 


SKEFFINGTON —Fame and Faith Rev. F. T. B. Westlake, 
D.D. 7s. 6d.—Ten Years In a London Slum. Rev. 
Desmond Morse-Boycott. 18s. 

STOCKWELL.—Round the Vestry Fire. Rev. J. Sadler 
Reece. 3s. 6d. 
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TaLBot Press.—The Glamour of the South. D. L. 
Kelleher. 3s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Women In Modern India. 
Edited by Evelyn C. Gedge and Mithan Choksi, M.A. 


Rs.4. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrEss.—Youth. Olive A. Wheeler, 
D.Sc. 5s. 


Watkins.—Christos. William Kingsland. 2s. 6d. 

Watts.—Tommy Brown’s Schooldays. W. Margrie. 6d. 

WERNER LAURIE.—Word Games and Word Puzzles, with 
Their Answers. A.C. Stevenson Ashmore. Is. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


BrEsant.—Excursions in Comedy. Harold Simpson. 
3s. 6d. 

Ryerson Press (Toronto).—Judas Iscariot. J. Lewis 
Milligan. 50 cents. 

SECKER.—Art and Mrs. Bottle. Benn W. Levy. 5s. 


POETRY 


CENTURY Co. (New York City).—Seed of the Moon. Cale 
Young Rice. 

DeEentT.—Beyond the Road’s End.—Warwick Chipman. 
3s. 6d. 

HEFFER.—Songs For Sixpence. By William Empson, 
Julian Bell, T. H. White, John Davenport, Michael 
Redgrave, J. Bronowski. 6d. each.—Prayers for a 
Two-Year-Old. J.S. Hoyland. 2s. 6d. 

Juta (South Africa) AND WALKER (London).—A Sunset 
Sanctuary. Herbert Tucker. 2s. 6d. 

MatTHEws & Marrot.—Selected Poems. John Tod- 
hunter. 6s.—Sprigs of Lavender From Algiers. 
Mary M. Curchod. 3s. 6d. 

MITRE PREss.—Tam O'Shanter Poems. Beryl M. Jones. 
2s. 6d. 

CHARLES MurraAy.—Sonnets of the Christian Year. 
Arthur Cleveland Downer. 2s. 6d. 

PALATINE Books Co. (Blackpool).—Rhymes of Times and 
Chimes. E.G. Clerk. 2s. 6d. 

Quota Press.—A Leaf in the Wind. Patrick MacDonogh. 

RoBERTS.—Louis d’Or. T. H.R. Orde. 5s. 

RYERSON PreEss.—The Celtic Heart. Constance Davies 
Woodrow. 

SHERRATT & HuGHES.—The New Lyric Book: The Hand- 
book of the Manchester Lyric Club. Edited by 
Francis T. Houghton Turner. 

STOCKWELL.—A Reed in the River. John Jefferies. 1s. 
—Dartmoor Lyrics. John Aston. 3s. 6d. 

TaLBot PreEss.—Ballads and Verses From Tyrone. W. F. 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mowsray.—One God and Father of All. Eric Milner 
White, M.A., and Wilfred L. Knox, M.A. 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—The Rest That Remaineth. Rev. W. F. 
Pelton, M.A. 2s. 6d.—The Hour of the Watch. 
Rev. P. T. R. Kirk, M.A. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Dent.—The Shakespeare Songs. Edited by Tucker 
Brooke. 5s.—Collected Edition of Captain Marryat’s 
Novels. Nos. 9 and 10. 3s. 6d. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Thorstein of the Mere. W. G. Collingwood. 
6s. 

MorinG —The Prince. Niccolo Machiavelli. 10s. 6d.— 
Selections from the English Physician. Nicholas 
Culpeper. 2s. 6d.—More London Jingles. Kathleen 
Conyngham Greene. 2s. 

ScHOLARTIS PReEss.—Daphnaida, and Other Poems. Ed- 
mund Spenser. Edited by Professor W. L. Renwick. 
8s. 6d. 

SECKER.—A Nineteenth Century Childhood. Mary Mac- 
Carthy. 3s. 6d. 


Libraries Purchased 


WE are prepared to purchase for cash whole 
Libraries or small collections of books. 
@, Executors will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us when books are part of the 
estate. Expert valuers sent any distance. 

BOOKS ON EVERY SUBJECT supplied. Rare Books, First 
Editions, S2ts of Esteemed Authors, etc. Commissions 
executed. @, Ca‘alogues Free. Outline requirements & interests. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., | | 
119-125, Charing Cross Road London, W.C.2 | 


Phone : Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) 


PROFITS AND THE PEN | 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Blue Vase,’ etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd.), etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.— Miss. 
BEAUMONT, 101, Mel:ose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


NAPPY LYRICS and Songs urgently required. 

for Winter Season. Send or call for terms. 

Dept. A.174, PETER DEREK, Ltd., Music. 
Publishers, 83, New Oxford Street, London. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 


Full of valuable and most helpful material for both new and established 
writers. 6d. net monthly. Annual Subscription, 7/6, Specimen free.— 


ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, Lond 


T° AUTHORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, etc.. 
MSS. promptly typewritten._Miss MILLS,. 
Typewriting Office, 55, Harpur Street, Bedford. 


Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ’ on you: handkerchief 
and breathe the germ killing vapour which rises from 
it. This vapour becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You can feel it penetrating and clearing 
all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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SOME NEW YEAR 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


ARTHUR MEE’S JOHN BUNYAN. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


With this third book—the story of the ‘‘ Wonderful 
Tinker and His Three Great Books, in His Own Words,”’ 
Mr. Arthur Mee completes his Children’s Library, in which 
we have already his Children’s Bible ’’ and Children’s 
Shakespeare.’”’ The Bible, Shakespeare and Bunyan he 
groups together as “ a trinity of books unmatched in all the 
world, a shining and immortal 
possession.’’ He says, ‘‘ There 
has been no other literature so 
rich as ours, so universal, so 
unfailing, and there are no three 
books in all the literatures of 
three thousand years to stand 
by these.”” After giving briefly 
the story of John Bunyan and 
his world, he goes on, using 
Bunyan’s own words, to present 
to children ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” ‘‘ The Holy War,” The 
Story of His Own Life,’”’ “‘ Grace 
Abounding,”’ and finally rhymes, 
sayings and stories from 
Bunyan’s half forgotten books. 
There is a coloured frontispiece 
and seventy illustrations in 
gravure—the whole making a 
beautiful and intensely interest- 
ing volume that is certain to 
be one of the most popular of 
this season’s gift-books. 


WILLY POGANY’S 
MOTHER GOOSE. 
7s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


All the favourite nursery 
rhymes are here, with numerous 
additions and adaptations, also 
a rhymed and illustrated 
alphabet. But the chief 
glory of the book is the large 
number of delightful coloured 
illustrations, large and small, 
as well as many black-and-white by Willy Pogany. That 
such a distinguished artist should devote so much time 
to the youngsters’ entertainment is evidence of the import- 
ance they have achieved in the great festival of Christmas. 
The quaint characters, fantastic houses and intriguing 
animals are joyously depicted, and many of the pictures are 
a sheer delight in their excellent finish and delicate colouring. 


TOO BIG FOR THE FIFTH. 


By R. A. H. Goopyear. Illustrated by Francis C. HILEY. 
ss. (Ward, Lock.) 


Sidney Frond has the originality to argue that games at 
public schools should not be compulsory. He often shirks 
them, and this habit involves him in a good deal of un- 
popularity. However he has an excellent reason for his 
frequent disappearances from the playing field—a reason 
which we shall certainly not give away—and he is reinstated 
in the good graces of his fellows when it is discovered. Mr. 
Goodyear is always well worth reading and his somewhat 
unlikely story is told with so much spirit that it is not until 
one has come to the end that one begins to feel some doubts 
as to its probability. 


CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER, 
OF PATAGONIA 

By Jesse PaGE. 2s. Illustrated. (Pickering & Inglis). 

This new addition to Messrs. Pickering & Inglis’s 
Bright Biography series tells the inspiring story of Captain 
Gardiner’s missionary services and his heroic death ‘“ on 


bleak Fuégia’s strand.’’ Gardiner had many affinities in 
character with General Gordon and, as Mr. Page says, 
“it was his destiny, as it was Gordon’s, to deal single- 
handed with the wild children of barbarism,’’ and to 
perish at his post waiting for the rescue which came too 
late. A Life worth writing and worth reading. 


MORE HEROES OF 
MODERN ADVENTURE. 


By T. C. BRIDGES and 
H. HEssELL T1LTMAN. With 
32 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

The success of Messrs. Bridges 
and Tiltman’s earlier ‘‘ Heroes 
of Modern Adventure ’’ has, one 
is glad to note, encouraged them 
to produce acompanion volume. 
These extraordinary records of 
human bravery and endurance 
are in the highest degree inspiring 
and the new book is at least on 
a level with its predecessor in 
the quality of the adventures 
dealt with. Here are the tales 
of the attempt to climb Mount 
Everest, of Sir William 
Seagrave’s motoring “ record,” 
of Bert Hinkler’s lonely flight 
to Australia, of Frank Sutton’s 
exploits as a Chinese general, of 
the crossing of the Kalahari 
Desert, and a dozen more. 
Among the lesser known exploits 
one of the most striking is the 
story of ‘ Dad” Fairbanks, 
known as the ‘Saviour of 
Death Valley’ in California, a 
dreadful waste for which the 
authors make the claim that it 
is the hottest spot on earth. 
These true stories are all excel- 
lently well told. 


THE RIVALS OF THE 
CHALET SCHOOL. 
By Einor M. Brent-DyerR. With 4 illustrations by 
Nina K. BrIsLEY. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Miss Brent-Dyer has had no little success with her 
stories of a school in Switzerland, and it is not surprising 
that her book this Christmas is in the same vein. Her 
present tale describes how the Chalet School found a rival 
in a new establishment purely for English girls in the same 
place and how the Chaletians managed to expose the plot 
of St. Scholastika’s to ruin them. It is written with much 
brightness and with complete knowledge of local colour. 
Here is a girls’ school story with a difference. 


Mr. Arthur Mee. 


JOHN TRUSTY. 


By S. G. Hutme BEAMAN. With 12 illustrations in 
colour and many in line by the Author. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
In ‘“‘ John Trusty’’ Mr. Hulme Beaman introduces a 
book of a new and original kind that will surely delight 
all its child readers—and, besides, every sensible adult 
who comes across it. The story, which describes the 
farcically improbable adventures of a boy in Elizabethan 
times, is good and one that keeps you entertained from 
start to finish. The illustrations, drawn to a strange but 
extraordinarily effective convention of woodenness in the 
characters, are even better. They are not only delightfully 
funny but sometimes really beautiful. In every way 
“‘John Trusty” is a satisfying and satisfactory book— 
one of the jolliest creations of which it is possible to 
conceive. 
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THE THIRD ROBIN 
FEATHERSTONE. 


By L. C. DoutHwaite. With 4 illustrations 
by Percy TARRANT. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 
Mr. Douthwaite’s new public school story 
possesses an originality of a somewhat un- 
common kind. His hero is a Canadian, and 
the author describes the humiliations into 
which his ignorance of English customs involves 
him with sympathy and insight. Young Robin 
Featherstone’s school life was not made any 
easier by the additional fact that he appeared 
to be involved in the misdemeanours of a senior 
member of his family. The ensuing mystery 
and the way in which it is cleared up show the 
author’s resource and ingenuity. ‘‘ The Third 
Robin Featherstone ”’ is an effective and read- 
able school story with greater literary preten- 
sions than most of its kind. 


DUDLEY AND GILDEROY. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWoop. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Ernest Benn.) 

One thing is certain—you can never have 
read a book anything like this before. To say 
that it is the entertaining adventures of a parrot 
and a cat who run away from their home in a 
manor house to London conveys no idea of the 
freshness and charm of ‘‘ Dudley and Gilderoy.”’ 
The story is written with great distinction and 
skill, and wit and humour, and Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood shows a rare understanding and 
sympathy with the two whose biographies he 
has chosen to write. ‘‘ Dudley and Gilderoy ”’ 
is a remarkably fine piece of work. 


THE LAND OF LET’S PRETEND. 


By CLIFFORD CARTER. 2s. 6d. (Quota Press.) 

Devoted little listeners to the Children’s Hour on the 
B.B.C. will be glad to possess some of the stories about the 
Mabel they know so well on the wireless—Mabel “ of the 
little snub nose which gets ink at the end in cold weather 
just like yours or mine, not very tall, not very short, in fact 
just like most other little girls of eight.” These are fairy 


viewed in the October Bookman, 


** Elizabeth and Me.” 
From ‘“‘The Sweep and the Daffodil.’ By Mabel Constanduros (Alston Rivers). 


stories; bright and simple. We like the description of 
the basket full of things that Red Riding Hood brought 
from the Fair. ‘‘ There’s an alarm clock for the Sleeping 
Beauty, some arrows for Robin Hood, some oil for Aladdin’s 
Lamp, and some magic for the Fairy Queen.”’ 


BOYS AND GIRLS WHO BECAME 


FAMOUS. 
By Amy Cruse. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

What an excellent foundation is laid 
by gaining the children’s attention in the 
attractive way Miss Cruse has adopted. 
No child could fail to be fascinated by 
these stories of the early days of twenty- 
seven famous men and women. The 
interest so caught is not likely to be easily 
lost, but rather to remain, and prove a 
real source of inspiration to them as they 
grow older. We would like to have men- 
tioned all twenty-seven, but can only name 
a few in order to give some idea of the 
diversity of interests represented : Thomas 
Edison, Madame Curie, J. M. Barrie, Booker 
Washington, Charlotte Bronté, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, Helen Keller, Dickens, Sybil 
Thorndike. With each in turn the reader 
enters the magic circle and shares their 
difficulties, joys and problems in the most 
intimate way. 


THE WRENFORD 
TRADITION. 


By DorotHEA Moore. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


It has been said that while writers 


The Messenger of the Moon. for boys can be easily found, the 
From “The Meeting oa Mervyn Skipper and R. W. Coulter (Mathews & Marrot). 


writers of stories for girls are difficult to 
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discover. It is obviously a problem to fit the modern 
schoolgirl into any of those well worn romances which did 
good service in the days before the War, but Miss Dorothea 
Moore succeeds in painting the girl of to-day and making 
her adventures emotionally interesting. ‘‘ The Wrenford 
Tradition ” is the last of a long series of girls’ books, which 
now runs to nineteen volumes, from her pen. Miss Moore’s 
values are the right values, and this story is free from 
any mawkish sentiment and entirely devoid of snobbery. 
A delightful tale and Chrys 


injured in a motor accident, but he sends out an expedition 
under Joshua Dry, a descendant of the buccaneer, including 
his son Nigel, his chum, Dick Lavington, and their tutor. 
The treasure is brought home after many adventures with 
sharks, giant apes and storms, and after the many plots 
of clever rivals have been circumvented. Mr. Westerman 
tells his story in admirable fashion, the characters being 
pleasantly natural, and an underlying vein of humour 
serves to relieve the tension of the more desperate moments. 
Altogether a rousing 


Stannard a most lovable 
heroine. 


SILVER MAGIC. 


Edited by RomMER 
Witson. Illustrated in 
colour and line by 
VIOLET BRUNTON. 

7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
There used to be a comic 
song in the nineties, when 
songs, at least seen in 
retrospect, were comic, the 
burden of which declared 
that “‘ you shouldn't judge 
cigars by the picture on 
the box.’”’ How often has 
the publishers’ description 
of a book on the dust-cover 
misled the hungry reader ! 
Mr. Jonathan Cape how- 
ever, in description 
of “‘ Silver Magic,”’ has not 
said a word too laudatory. 
Last year Miss Romer 
Wilson produced a collec- 
tion of fairy stories, taken 
from all countries, under 
the title of ‘“‘ Green Magic.”’ 
“Silver Magic’’ is the 
second volume of the series. 
It is ‘‘a collection of the 
world’s best fairy tales 
from all countries,’ and 
though this may sound 
almost blasphemous, we 
think it is even better than 


yarn. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE CAT 
JEREMIAH. 
(Animal Folk-Tales ) 


Edited by FRANCESCA 
CLAREMONT. Illustrated 
by Grapys M. REEs. 
3s. 6d. net. (University 
of London Press.) 

A book of short folk- 
tales about animals that 
teachers will find useful is 
‘The Book of the Cat 
Jeremiah.” Besides a 
number of folk-tales in- 
cluding “‘Why the Owl 
does not come out in the 
daytime,” ‘‘ Why the Sole 
has its Mouth on one side ”” 
and ‘‘ How the Robin got 
his Red Breast,’’ there are 
descriptions of games like 
“Fox and Goose” and 
“ Tiggy, Tiggy Touch- 
wood,” and a number of 
rhymes about animals. 
Gladys M. Rees’s illustra- 
tions are charming. 


THE SCOUT’S 
LIFE OF 


BADEN-POWELL. 


By W. J. BATCHELDER 
and Davin BALFourR. 


the similar volumes Andrew 
Lang used to issue. There 
are twenty-two stories in 
all, with a very charming 
introduction on giants and dwarfs. It would be difficult 
to speak too highly of Miss Brunton’s illustrations. 


CAPTAIN COPPERNOB. 


By Lawrence R. Bourne. With frontispiece in colour 
and many line drawings. 2s. 6d. (Oxford Press.) 

Mr. Bourne has a real gift for the story of full-blooded 
adventure and in his third volume recounting the adven- 
tures of his hero, Walter Buckland, he is in admirable form. 
“Coppernob”’ is now master of a sailing-ship bound for 
Australia via Panama. Japanese and Russian villains 
have invented a directional ray which they intend to use 
in a private war of their own against British power in the 
Pacific—and have taken passage on the ship. How they 
are outwitted by that lusty fighter Coppernob makes an 
engrossing melodramatic tale which many fathers will not 
be content to allow only their sons to read. 


RIVALS OF THE REEF. 


By Percy F. WESTERMAN. 6s. net. (Blackie.) 


Shortly after Colonel Bambrough became the tenant of 
Trewarro House, an ancient mansion on the Cornish 
coast, he discovers an old chart made by Amon Dry, the 
buccaneer who built Trewarro, showing the island where 
he had concealed his treasure. The colonel is severely 


With an introduction by 
Lorp Hampton, D.S.O., 
and _ =12_ illustrations 
from photographs. §s. 
(Collins.) 


However great may be his shrinking from personal 
“ advertisement ”’ and his ability to put his wishes in this 
direction into effect, it is nevertheless an extraordinary 
thing that so little has been written about the life of one 
of the most remarkable living Englishmen, the author of a 
movement which even before the War was world-wide and 
which now possesses flourishing organisations in every 
civilised country and in many that are still considered 
savage. If ‘‘ B. P.”’ had been any other than what he is, 
one can imagine how the market would have been flooded 
with “ lives ”’ and character sketches and general laudations. 
While one admires the mental attitude which has produced 
this restraint, it is good that the silence should have been 
broken. Messrs. Batchelder and Balfour have tackled their 
subject most tactfully and have produced an excellent and 
very readable book. We can heartily recommend their 
“ life.”’ It is altogether an inspiring story. 


The Sheltering Hills. 
From “When He was Just a Little Child.” By Lucy Diamond 
(Oxford Press). 


DUSTY: The Story of a Dog and his Adopted Boy. 
5s. (Nash & Grayson.) 

Dedicated ‘‘ to all dog lovers, especially those boys who 
have been adopted by dogs,’’ this story of Dusty, told in 
pictures by Carl Anderson, with a few comments by Isaac 
Anderson, shows that he took his responsibilities seriously, 
and provides the merriest entertainment for young and 
old, whether dog-lovers or not. 
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